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PROM MONUMENT. 
BY WILL CARLETON. 


LooK North! <A white-clad city fills 

This valley to its sloping hills; 

Here gleams the modest house of white, 

The statesman’s longed-for, dizzy height. 
° Beyond, a pledge of love to one 


U.S. 


Derawane Who in two lands was Freedom's son-— 
4 ong The holder of an endless debt— 
GEORGIA Our nation’s brother, Lafayette. 
Brennen But yon long lines of costly homes 
Btn r And bristling spires and swelling domes, 
OUTH CAROLINA 
New HAMPSHIRE And far away the spreading farms 
a | VIRGINIA Where thrift displays substantial charms, 
\\ And hamlets creeping out of sight, 
Ruove And cities full of wealth and might, 
Kentucny / All own the fatherhood of ‘him 
f hie Whose glory Time can never dim. 
All who can reckon Freedom's worth 
Lowi StANA \ WY) a) Would write across this whole broad earth, 
With pen dipped in the golden sun, 
ILLINOIS YY The magic name of Washington! 
ALABAMA , : : If we can keep the rules he gave 
Pris This Jand he more than fought to save, 
ARKANSAS Our future fame will glisten forth 
, MICHIGAN Grand as the winter-lighted North! — . 
FLORIDA 
7owA Look South!—where, in its coat of gray 
Wisconsire The broad Potomac creeps away, 
CALIFORNIA And seeks the blue of distant skies; 
MINNESOTA But pauses where the great chief lies 
Bt es Within his humble, hallowed tomb, 
WESTVIRCINIA Amid Mount Vernon’s deathless bloom. 
NEVADA As glides this stream, great corse, past thee. 
NEBRASKA First to the bay, and then the sea, 
oe COLORADO So flowed thy life to rural rest 
«DIST. OF COLUMBIA Ere thou wast Heaven's eternal guest. 
' == UTAH O strong, high man! whose patriot heart 
| = MEXICO _ Climbed from all common greed apart; 
ASHINGTON Contin 
[ Continued on page 118.| 
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SPECIAL NOTICE T0 READERS OF HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Iiarrrer’s Macazine, Harrer’s WEEKLY, and 
Harper’s Bazar may be had for the years 1882, 
1883, and 1884. Those wishing to complete their 
Files will please send in their orders promptly. 
is Messrs. Harrer & Brorners’ intention on 
future to keep the back numbers of these period- 
ecals for three years only. 


“Harprr’s Youne Proprte is safe, sparkling, and sunny, a real 


“friend to the girls and boys.”—Christian Intelligencer, New York. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
AN WEEKLY. 


First in position ax well perhaps as in importance among the pic- 
torial attractions of the current number is an exquisile engraving 
by Frank Frencn, entttled 

_“ APPLE BLOSSOMS,” 


to accompany which Mrs. Marcaret E. Sancster has written a poem 
full of tender feeling. 

Of about equal excellence with this illustration is the full-page 
engraving from a drawing by Miss Avice Barper, the — of 
which is taken from Mrs. Liviir'’s popular serial, “ Rolf House,” 
wow running in the paper. Mr. Frost furnishes a page of sketches 
made at the Fanciers’ Club Show lately held in New York city. 

The short story of the number is appropriate to W asHincTon’s 
Birthday, and is called 


“WHO WAS THE HERO?” 
It is illustrated, as also are the third and concluding installment of 
“ Archies Adventure,” and a timely article on “ Chinese Gordon,” 


the hero of Khartoom. 
“ Paddle -Wheels for a Small Boat” is the title of an illustrated 
article of the practical sort, which is so poplar avith boys. 


Harper's Youna Prope, $2 00 per Year. 


A specimen copy of Hanrre’s Youna Propix will be sent on 
receipt of four cents in postage stamps. 
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THE PARALYSIS OF CONGRESS. 


URING the present session Congress has thus far 
done little. There are important questions upon 
which legislation is necessary, which are familiar, and 
upon which the country has a right to demand action. 
But prompt and wise legislation seems to be imprac- 
ticable. The rules of procedure in the House are ap- 
parently designed to obstruct and prevent rather than 
to facilitate legislation, and if there be any measure 
which is imperatively necessary, it may be safely as- 
sumed that it will not be considered. The reason 
usually given for the inaction of every session before 
an inauguration is that the inauguration is at hand. 
The reason urged at the previous session is that a Pre- 
sidential election isapproaching. This dispdses of ev- 
ery two years in four. What is done and what is left 
undone is determined warily by the consideration of 
the probable party interest of the majority, so that 
Congress may be defined as an assembly of politicians 
trying to secure a party advantage. There is, happily, 
sometimes a statesman who understands that he who 
serves his country most serves his party best, and it is 
to such men only that we owe beneficent legislation. 
The question of the electoral count is one of those 
which ‘for every reason ought to be determined. It 
is not a difficult question, but it is one of vital impor- 
tance. It involves the peaceful continuity of the gov- 
ernment, and the consequences of neglecting it have 
been made evident by the threatening situation in 
1876 and the doubtful week in 1884. Every intelligent 
citizen knows that every Presidential election is now 
likely to confront us with the same peril. Nobody 
knows it better than Representatives in Congress. But 
although the Senate has unanimously passed a wise and 
satisfactory measure. which is free from partisan taint 
of any kind, the House declines to accept it, and does 
nothing. Itis highly improbable that the House will 
take action upon the subject before the inauguration, 
because the majority will not be able to find in it any 
party advantage. | 
There is the silver coinage question also. It is plain 
that the consequence of the enormous and useless coin- 
age of silver will be a serious derangement of the cur- 
rency. This also is known to intelligent men—to none 
more clearly than ‘to members of Congress. But al- 
though there is a prolonged monetary and industrial 
depression, and the country is steadily drifting upon 
the silver reef, nothing is done by Congress, and no- 
thing seems likely to be done unless the majority 
should suddenly think that some party benefit might 
follow action. There is no doubt that such benefit 
would follow the repeal of the coinage law, because 
such relief is unquestionably desired by the most in- 
telligent public opinion. But it might cost the ma- 
jority the favor of a faction, and action, therefore, is 
delayed. These are illustrations of measures of gen- 
eral importance upon which legislation is urgently 
needed, and upon which it is pretty certain that Con- 
gress will not act. It is another unfortunate result 
of a political situation in which parties no longer rep- 
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resent great policies. If the Democratic party were 
distinctively a revenue reform party, it would endeavor 
to put its opponents in the wrong by throwing upon 
them the responsibility of defeating reform. If the 
Republican party meant seriously to push ‘‘ the South- 
ern question,” 1t would propose remedial legislation, 
and hold its opponents responsible for defeating it. 
But neither party moves, because both are afraid of 
alienating support. The chief reason for the present 
drifting, however, is that the election was not deter- 
mined by party preference, but mainly by personal 
considerations, and the general desire of reform in ad- 
ministration. 

-The election of Mr. CLEVELAND was not a vote of 
confidence in the Democratic party, but of want of 
confidence in the Republican candidate. It was not a 
declaration for or against protection or revenue re- 
form, nor in favor of any particular foreign policy. 
Except for the support of Independent Republicans 
Mr. CLEVELAND would not have been elected, and ex- 
cept for the defection of a great number of the most 
ignorant Democrats, his majority would have been 
very large. He is absolutely unpledged, and he will 
naturally desire to retain the support of those whose 
votes more than made good the Democratic defection 
to Mr. BLAINE, which was mainly composed of the 
class of Democrats whom Mr. GREELEY was fond of 
describing. However inactive this House may be, 
therefore, it is fair to assume that the next House will 
take a more positive course, and aim at beneficial 
general legislation while it supports the Executive 
reform policy. Should such an assumption'prove to 
be incorrect, and\the Democratic majority show that 
it is a mere Bourbon, neither learning nor forgetting, 
it will discover the truth of the remark of the Young 
Men’s Democratic Club of Brooklyn, in the pamphlet 
to which we alluded last week: ‘‘Our victory will in- 
deed be short-lived if we fancy the mere change in 
March, 1885, of the men in places of power will seem 
to the American people a benefaction which should 
determine their party allegiance for years to come.” 
And again it says that the election of Mr. CLEVELAND 
‘‘signified above all other things the cause of honest 
government and of administrative reform.” These 
are remarks worthy of profound attention by the ma-/ 
jority of the next House. ; 


THE ENGLISH CHECK IN EGYPT. 


THE mystery that envelops the actual number of 
the Mahdi’s forces and the depth and extent of the 
merely religious feeling in his attitude and movement 
baffles speculation upon the campaign in Egypt. So 
far as appears, he has brave men, skillful officers, and 
effective artillery, and is not a foe to be despised. But 
the check which he has been able to give to the Brit- 
ish arms, and the death of GoRDON, who was, perhaps, 
a charmed or supernatural figure to the Arab imagi- 
nation, is a blow at the British prestige which must 
be repaired. The rumors of a general rising of Islam 
are probably merely romantic. They have been cur- 
rent ever since the campaign in the Soudan began. 
But whatever may be the zeal or fanaticism of the 
Mahdi’s followers, there seems to have been no up- 
rising of the Mohammedan populations. This is, 
however, apprehended by some experienced observers, 
who even hold that the defeat of GORDON threatens 
the whole British empire in the East. 

Such a result, however, is more likely to occur in 
the discourse of an old Indian military gossip at the 
club than in fact. If the disasters to the British in 
the Afghanistan eampaign of 1842 did not fatally 
shake the British prestige, the fall of Khartoom will 
hardly accomplish it; nor will the African disaster 
obliterate the remembrance of the suppression of the 
last Indian rising. In the first moment of amazement 
and indignation at an unexpected misfortune it is not 
unnatural to forecast utter destruction, and it is use- 
less to deny or to disguise the serious peril to the 
British army in Africa that follows the catastrophe 
at Khartoom, nor should there be any relaxation in 
the effort to send immediate and ample succor. But 
there is no reason for apprehending a total fall of 
England in the East. British ascendency is not of 
so frail a kind as to be snapped by a single reverse, 
however great and annoying. The fall of Khartoom 
is a serious misfortune, but if the army should be put 
upon its feet again, the bad moral effect of the mishap 
would be much modified. Now that Gorpon is lost, 
the situation is very much graver. But British energy 
may be trusted to arouse itself fully, and British pres- 
tige doubtless will be restored. 

As we suggested last week, the failure of Lord 
WOLSELEY'S expedition will call English attention to 
the fact that England is never properly prepared for 
such enterprises, and enters upon them in the most 
bunglingand ineffective manner. Lord GRANVILLE, 
the British Foreign Secretary, is reported to have 
said to the Turkish Minister that the English Govern- 
ment, being constitutional, is under the control of 
public opinion, which compelled it to send the expe- 
dition to the Soudan. But whatever public opinion 
may constrain the Government to do, the Government 
must do effectively. Moreover, if it is convinced 
that the course indicated by public opinion is unwise 
and injurious, it can take its own course and appeal 
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to the country. He is reported also to have stated 
that England would evacuate Egypt as soon as prac- 
ticable. But if the Government had decided to evac- 
uate without entering the Soudan at all, it would 
have been better than to enter upon the Soudan cam- 
paign without the utmost energy and promptitude 
and preparation. Meanwhile, everything is specula- 
tion and hope and stern intention. The civilized world 
deplores the death of GORDON, and universal sympa- 
thy goes with the expedition to relieve the brave men 
with Lord WOLSELEY. 


SECRET DEBATES. 


As the Nicaragua treaty, whether desirable or not 
in itself, involved a departure from the previous pol- 
icy of the country upon the Isthmus, and as the text 
of the treaty was published, and the history of Isthmian 
projects is familiar, the discussion necessarily pro- 
ceeded publicly in the press at the same time that it 
proceeded privately in the Senate. Was anything 
gained under the circumstances by the privacy of the 
Senate debate? No Senator would wish upon such 
a subject to pursue a course disapproved by public 
opinion. But public opinion is largely formed by 
the press, and it might be modified by debate in the 
Senate. Mr. EDMUNDS, for instance, is quite as well 
qualified to discuss a treaty as any writer for the 
press. Why should not the country have the benefit 
of his views? And why should not the Senate have 
the benefit of such answers to his arguments as the 
press might furnish ? 

No man in the country would be more unwilling 
than Mr. EDMUNDS to countenance any breach of the 
national faith with other nations. Now there seems 
to be no question that the Nicaragua treaty is incon- 
sistent with the faith of the United States as pledged 
in the CLAYTON-BULWER treaty. The contention of 
the friends of the Nicaragua treaty is that the older 
treaty is void or voidable. But there has been no 
public withdrawal from it on either side.: The 
continued possession of British Honduras does not 
make it voidable, because it was expressly stated by 
Mr. CLayTon to Sir HENRY BULWER that Central 
America was not understood to include British Hon- 
duras, and Mr. W. R. KING, President of the Senate, 
stated that it was perfectly understood by the Senate 
that British Honduras was not included. Mr. Ep- 
MUNDS has undoubtedly shown to the Senate when 
and how the United States were released from the ob- 
ligations of that treaty, and we can imagine no good 
reason why the country should not know the facts. 

The CLAYTON-BULWER treaty, providing for the 
protection of an interocean ship-canal, is a joint guar- 
antee against the occupation of the Isthmus by any 
great power. Is that undesirable? Has the stipula- 
tion been injurious to American interests, or is it like- 
ly to become.so? If we have withdrawn from the 
treaty, the fact is not known. England denies that 
she has withdrawn from it or violated it. If our Gov- 
ernment holds that she has violated it, and thereby 
released us, let it state the facts plainly, and so dem- 
onstrate to the common tribunal of civilized states 
that, in making other engagements, we are but disre- 
garding a treaty which is already broken. 


THE ALDERMEN AND THE SPOILS. 


IF the majority of the Board of Aldermen in New 
York represents the intelligent opinion of this com- 
munity, the true way to select employés in the public 
service is to allow the Aldermen to appoint their hench- 
men and followers. If, however, intelligent citizens 
hold that those persons should be selected for the 
public service who have shown themselves to be best 
fitted for its duties, they will require some other evi- 
dence than the request of the Aldermen. The ma- 
jority of the board have decided to petition the Légis- 
lature to exempt policemen and firemen, and all em- 
ployés of the city who receive $1200 a year or less, 

rom the operation ‘ the law, and Alderman HALL 
declared that it wasia shame to require a watchman 
to know how to bound the State of New York, or an 
inspector of the dump to know the depth of the Mis- 
Sissippi. A fellow-feeling—says the poet. If an 
Alderman were required to know what the civil serv- 
rules really require, he would know something, at 
east. 

If the Legislature is of opinion that the examina- 
tions are whimsical and fantastic, and have no rela- 
tion to the duties required, let it consult Mr. Com- 
STOCK’S Manual of the Civil Service, where it will 
see exactly what the examinations are. The exami- 
nation for a night inspector in the Custom - house, 
for instance, who is a watchman, requires the candi- 
date to copy certain sections of the reform act, to 
show that he knows the names of the States of the 


Union, and that he can spell words of three syl- 


lables, and that he knows a little of addition, sub- 
traction, and division. He must, also, of course, be 
of sound physical condition and of good habits. The 
Aldermen would probably say that a man might make 
a good watchman who could neither read nor write. 
That is possible. But the inability to read and write 
would not prove it, nor would the recommendation 
and request of an Alderman prove it. Under these 
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cireumstances, when there are twenty candidates for 

lace of watchman, and the object is, not to pro- 
vide a soft place for an Alderman’s favorite, but to se- 
joot the man best fitted for the service, the preference 
will be given by any sensible man to the one who, 
)aving all the other qualifications, is also the more 
intelligent. It is fair to presume that such @ man has 
nade more diligent use of the opportunities of educa- 
tion which the State offers in the public schools, and 
‘at an industrious and intelligent man, other things 
being equal, will make a better watchman than a lazy 
and ignorant man, even if he be an Alderman’s heeler. 
Isut he is not appointed, however much general intel- 
liwence he may show, if he can not prove by actu- 
o| trial that he has the necessary aptitude fgr the po- 
Shion, 

This is the sensible and fair method of selecting 
employés. It is the only equal method for everybody. 
[tis notonly good for the Alderman’s heeler if he is fit- 
ter, but for every honest and capable man who does 
yot know an Alderman or any other kind of politician. 
The law requires that the examination shali be made 
in « particular way, in order that the Alderman or pol- 
itician may not be able to bully the appointing offi- 
cer and compel him to say that he is satisfied with the 
qualifications of the heeler when he knows nothing 

bout them, and is anxious gnly to please the Alder- 
man. The public service is not the service of the Al- 
derman or of the appointing officer, but of the people, 
and the reformed system of appointment is the meth- 
od by which the people prevent the Aldermen and oth- 
er professional politicians from usurping the rights of 
the people. 


the] 


EDUCATION AND THE PUBLIC WELFARE. 


THE question of education in the Southern States 
will be constantly presented to the country, because 
it is one of the highest importance, and also because 
its proper settlement seems beyond the pecuniary 
ability of many of the States. According to General 
EaTon’s report for 1882-3, the total amount expend- 
ed for public schools in the Southern States for both 
white and colored children was $14,820,972. In the 
schools for which this money was raised and expend- 
ed there were enrolled 1.944,572 white pupils and 
82,982 colored pupils. But the sum raised is wholly 
inadequate for the current expenses of the schools. 
The school-houses and their appliances are inade- 
quate. The teachers are ill prepared and insuffi- 
ciently paid, and the school terms are too short. The 
proper conduct of the schools without extravagance 
would require an enormous expenditure, and in many 
parts of the Southern States, where the population is 
large and the valuation of property small, a fair pro- 
vision for the education of the children would require 
a practical confiscation of the property. 

This is an official statement of the situation, and 
there is no reason to doubt its accuracy. It would 
seem to be one with which no private agency nor 
Church organization is capable of dealing. The only 
power adequate to the emergency is the national gov- 
ernment. Yet national interference is open to very 
yrave objection. The only.argument for it which can 
be entertained is that the situation is unprecedented 
und exceptional, and that an exceptional remedy may 
be properly applied. The national government has 
often favored the interests of education in the States 
by the gift of land, and by grants to colleges of agri- 
culture and mechanics. The general argument which 
supported such action. is very much stronger in the 
present situation. National aid is invoked as a pro- 
vision for the national safety, which is directly im- 
periled by the alarming illiteracy in certain States, 
und the inability of the States to remedy it. 

The scope and tendency of the plea; however, are 
not to be concealed. . If the government may aid edu- 
cation in a State, it may, by the same authority, sup- 
port it altogether. The answer to this plea is simply 
\hat the country must decide whether, having eman- 
cipated the slaves, thus casting upon impoverished 
“tates a burden of education entirely out of propor- 
‘ion to that of the other States, it will not give them 
such assistance as may be necessary to overcome the 
creat disproportion, and enable them to reach the 
average condition of other States. The methods of 
distributing such aid may not be easy to determine, 
vut that is not a kind: of difficulty which should be 
ital. The constitutional question may be considered 
«s Settled by the action of Congress at various times. 
"he practical question is whether the outlay for such 
| purpose is justifiable upon public grounds. 


CONGRESS DECLARING THE RESULT OF 
| THE ELECTION. 


THE peacefal and forma? announcement by Congress of 
‘le result of the Presidential election was an event scarce- 
'\ observed in the midst of the exciting foreign news. Yet 
‘he day which passed so quietly might very easily have 
been the beginning of a desperate civil convulsion, had 
‘there been plausible reasons for challenging the vote of 
‘ny State; and this is an event which is always possible 
" hen the result of the election is close. But it is a result 
vaich apparently does not alarm the country. The happy- 
s0-lucky policy, however, is not always the best. 

Mr. EDMUNDS brought the question sharply to the atten- 
tion of the country by his final remark upon announcing 
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the result of the cout: “ And the’ Presidéfit of the Sénate 
makes this declaration only as a public statement in the 
presence of the two Houses of Congress of the contents of 
the papers opened and read on the occasion, and not as pos- 
sessing any anthority in law to declare any legal conclu- 
sion whatever.” He merely attested a fact. But the Vice- 
President or the President of the Senate has no authority 
to decide a contest of certificates—in other words, to elect a 
President—and Mr. EDMUNDS means not to countenancesuch 
a theory. If the country wishes to avoid the most serious 
tronble upon that point, it will insist that Mr. EpMuNpDs’s 
scheme providing for the adjustment of electoral disputes, 
which has already twice passed the Senate unanimously, 
shall be adopted. 

The perfect tranquillity with which the executive power 
of this government passes from one party to another, after 
an unbroken tenure of a quarter of a century, is one of the 
remarkable political phenomena of the time. The possible 


changes in the whole civil service have never been so great, 


as at the beginning of the CLEVELAND administration ; yet 
there has not been so little apprehension of a clean sweep 
since the precedent was established by the Democrats, which 
has been inexorably followed by Whigs and Republicans. 
This want of apprehension is largely due to the conviction 
that Mr. CLEVELAND honestly means what he says. There 
is, indeed, plenty of incredulity also. There are those who 
think—or say—that his professions are meaningless, and 
that every government employé of every kind may prepare 
to go. But it is well to remember that he was not obliged 
to make any declaration upon the subject, and the fact that 
he did so is the best possible guarantee of his sincerity, un- 
less he be the most absurdly insincere of politicians, which 
has not yet been asserted or imagined. : 


MR. CONANT. 


WE have been hoping every day to hear news of our as- 
sociate Mr. CONANT, the managing editor of this paper, and 
the daily journals have published with sympathy and in- 
terest everything that could be ascertained of him since his 
mysterious disappearance. His prolonged absence is an 
unspeakable sorrow in his home, and it is impossible for 
his friends and comrades in this office not to expect his re- 
turn at any moment, with the customary cheerful and kind- 
ly greeting, the recognition of an affection and confidence 
which have never been disturbed. 

It is too soon to assume to speak decisively of his disap- 
pearance. It is evident that under some bewilderment of 
mind he wandered for several days about the city and the 
neighborhood. He was distinctly traced to Coney Island 
and Gravesend, and even to the train to Brooklyn, but there 
the clew vanishes. Nothing in his conduct or conversation 
at the office indicated any kind of mental disturbance, and 
he was ‘never more pleasantly himself than at the moment 
of leaving his desk. Since his disappearance, however, lit- 
tle incidents have been recalled, as so often happens in such 
cases, which might seem now to be suggestive of an ab- 
normal condition, but which, except for his disappearance, 
would not have been remembered. 

We can not abandon the hope of farther intelligence, nor 
believe that we shall see him no more. Speculation is use- 
less. There was nothing in his domestic relations, which 
were of perfect confidence and tenderness, nor in his connec- 
tion with this office, which was most agreeable and satis- 
factory, nor in the blameless conduct of his life, which could 
explain the mental bewilderment which has befallen him, 
and under which he has wandered away. We can only 
watch and wait and hope. : | 


THE IMPORTANCE OF A MACE, 


In a Parliamentary body, and under ordinary circum- 
stances, a member who is declared by the presiding officer 
to be ont of order takes his seat. If he declines to do so, 
and is directed by the Speaker to be seated, and still re- 
sists, the Speaker may order his direction to be enforced 
by the Sergeant-at-arms. 

Bunt as this is an extreme and unusual proceeding, in- 
volving a certain misconduct upon the part of the member, 
the enforcement of the Speaker’s direction shonld be made 
with the utmiost regard for every official form. When, 
therefore, in the late altercation between Mr. BLACKBURN, 
who was temporarily in the Speaker’s chair, and Mr. WHITE, 
the Deputy Sergeaut-at-arms was ordered to seat Mr. WHITE, 
and actually laid hands on him, Mr. WHITE was technically 
justified in disregarding the Sergeant because he did not 
have his mace. The Sergeanf was in fault, because his mace 
was at hand. 

Mr. Waite, however, knew that it was the Sergeant, and 
his refusal to obey the summons showed a disposition not 
to yield. If the Speaker’s order was arbitrary and unjust, 
Mr. WHITE should have appealed to the House. If he did 
not care to appeal, it would have been wiser to sit down. 


MR, CLEVELAND IN NEW. YORK. 


IN his brief visit to New York Mr. CLEVELAND saw many 
men and heard many opinions. But he is able to listen 
and to talk without indicating his conclusions until the 
time is ripe. The personal impression that he made upon 
those who had not previously seen him was that of a self- 

man of strong convictions and ample courage, 
simple and direct in manner, and singularly free from the 
affected gravity or equally affected effusiveness of the pro- 
fessional politician. 

He is clearly able to keep his own counsel, and he has 
heard all views upon the general principles by which the 
cabinet should be formed, and all preferences as to the per- 
sons who should compose it. Having heard all, he will de- 
cide. As he came to the Executive Chamber at Albany 
without large experience of such executive duties, and has 
been one of the most vigilant and efficient and independ- 
ent Governors of the State, it is not probable that in the 
White Honse he will be any man’s man, or the agent of “a 
kitchen cabinet.” | 

Mr. CLEVELAND will probably have a good deal of in- 
fluence with his administration. Among the distinguished 
men of his party there are none of more positive character, 


.wife of Don Frerpinanp Cotonna, Prince of Galatro. 
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or clearer comprehension of the political situation, or more 
unbending resolution, than he. His firmness will be un- 
questionably severely tested, like that of every President. 
But his temperament is of the kind that the office of Pre- 
sident especially requires, and he knows by experience the 
value of definite methods in the discharge of executive 
duty. One thing at least is clear: during his term, if he 
lives, Mr. CLEVELAND will be President. 


PERSONAL. 


Mr. Mcrat Hatsteap makes an interesting confession in the 
Cincinnati Commercial Gazette. “Take the vear 1884,” he says, 
“in which Hatsteap’s poverty has caused his contemporaries a 
good deal of sorrow, and he has read hundreds of mournful articles 
about his misfortunes. His dividends and salary out of the Com- 
mercial Gazette for the year amounted to $45,000 cash—not inelud- 
ing some investments in betterments—and out of this he had to pay 
his own funeral expenses as editor of the New York Ezra. It is 
this impoverishment that accounts for his dejection, and public 
criticism and sympathy should be regulated accordingly.” 

—Senator George F. Hoar writes to the Rev. Josepn Cook: “I 
am glad that the topics of Mormonism and the reorganization of 
the South are to be discussed in your-lectures in Boston.” 

—A beautiful and costly pulpit of marble and burnished brass 
will be erected in St. Ann’s Church, Brooklyn, to the memory of 
the late Rev. Dr. Noan Hunt Scuenck, for many years the rector. 
Upon it will be engraved the text of Dr. Schenck’s first sermon in 
the edifice: “ My meat is to do the will of Him who sent me ;” 
also the text of his last sermon: “The poor have the Gospel 
preached unto them.” ° 

—Madame Sara Bernnarpt’s creditors got comparatively little 
from the recent sale of her goods and chattels at auction in Paris, 
and the French law allows her to retain as much of her salary as 
an actress as is needed for comfortable living. Her six-hundced- 
dollar piano fetched one hundred dollars, and her beautiful draw- 
ing-room set of furniture of the Lovis Quatorze period went at tlie 
same price. 

—Senator Bayarp entertained Miss E.ten Perry and a party of 
ladies in Washington on the 5th of February, after the play. On 
the same night Congressman DorsHEIMER gave a supper in honor 
of Mr. Irvina.. 


—Mr. Jounson, of Providence, Rhode Island, having lost his wife, — 


made proposals of marriage to a lady of his acquaintance. Her 
answer was, ‘‘ Mr. Jonnson, my friends think that it is not proper 
for me to receive your attentions so soon after the death of your 


-wife.” To which he replied, “ Madam, I have been a constable for 


more than thirty years, and during that time,I have been in con- 
stant attendance upon the courts of this State, and I think I ought 
to know something about law, and I can tell you that when a wo- 


man has been dead and buried four months she is just as dead in. 


the eye of the law as if she had been dead a year.” This presen- 
tation of the case was convincing. <4 | 

—A man of letters, whose duty is to read many MSS. of new 
works, declares, as the result of his experience, that copy written 
by the type-writer is more tiresome to his eyes and his brain than 
any other copy whatsoever. 

—Mrs. Mackay’s daughter Eva is now the Princess Cotoxna, 
The 
bride has been living in Paris and other European cities for the 
last ten years. Her father was a physician in Nevada, who died 
in straitened ‘circumstances. Her. step-father is Mr. Joun W. 
Mackay, the “‘ bonanza king.” 

—Mrs. Yseutt Duptry, who shot O'Donovan Rossa, still per- 
sists that sht is sane. ; 

—During the recent visit of President-elect CLeverann to this 
city the son of a Wyoming County farmer sent up his card. Be- 
ing refused permission to see the distinguished host, he explained 
to the by-standers-that his reason for calling was evident from the 
following dispatch: “ New York, February 5, 1885. Mr. Evarne 
C. Austen: Come at once to this city, and help form cabinet. 
Grover CLEVELAND.” He was at once pronounced to be a “ crank.” 
and ejected from the hotel. There were other “cranks” also 
who had come to “ help form cabinet.” 

—An essayist in a leading English magazine describes Lord 
Txnnyson’s Becket as worth the writing, because if not the work 
of a poetic prime, it is the welcome child of a poetic old age en- 
circled by the affection and gratitude of England. | 

—The London Speetator: “ There is no reason to think that 
Tnoreavu ever felt a joy or sorrow very keenly. H is here that the 
self-consciousnes of the society he lived in told upon him. He was 
rarely if ever carried out of himself.” 

-—The diary of poor Lieutenant contains some bit- 
ter strictures upon Lieutenant GreELy, which that officer explains 
by a reference to his own diary of June 1, 1884, as follows: “ In 
connection with Lieutenant KisirnGscry it. should be said, as a 
matter of justice to him and me, that during the last six weeks he 
was at times out of his head, excitable;and could not remember. 


In consequence, several unpleasant discussions resulted, and at a ~ 


misstatement which placed me in a false position I, in a moment 
of anger, called him a liar, but later apologized. What he said 
was not so, but I think his mind and memory failed him. We 
were fully reconciled, however, before his death.”” | 

—The Rev. Puitiies Brooks has been lecturing before the stu- 
dents of the General Theological Seminary in this city on“ Toler- 
ance,” a subject which no other eloquent scholar and divine is bet- 
ter fitted to discuss than he. He reviewed the history and litera- 
ture of tolerance, and said that six great books of tolerance had 
been written, namely, Mitton’s Areopagitica, 
Bloody Tenet of Persecution, Tayior’s Liberty of Prophesy- 
ing, Locxr’s Letter of Toleration, Lesstne’s Nathan the Wise, and 
Joun Stuart Mitc’s Liberty. He defined tolerance as the consent 
of a man that another should disagree with him in opinion until 
convinced by tlre light of reason. 

—Arab pilgrims who go to consult the keeper of a shrine in 
the environs of the city of Kairwan find him prepared to convey 
their messages to the presiding saint of the shrine by telephone, 
and to receive the answers in the same simple fashion. 

—The resources of good cooking are strikingly exemplified by 
the lady in Baltimore who makes terrapin stew of chicken so skill- 
fully that a leading bon-vivant of that city was deceived thereby. 

—The Governor of the State was handsomely entertained by the 
Press Club of this city on the night of the 12th of February, in 
the company of many other distinguished guests, inclading the 
Mayor of New York. All the speeches in reply to toasts were 
full of compliments to the personal and professional character of 
newspaper men. 

—The Rev. Jonn E. Topp, of New Haven, Connecticut, says that 
the average college student at the time of graduation can no more 
write good English than he can read Greek, arfd knows about as 
much of the history and instftutions of his own country as he does 
about the Latin authors of the Lower Empire. “ Wholly unfitted 
for real life, as well by his training as his habits, and unable to 
read any literature with ease and pleasure; he finds that, like a boy 
with the measles, he has something which nobody else wants, and 
which is of no use to himself. His best. course, if he means to be- 
come a man, is to forget as fast as possible the most of what he 
has I¢arned, and to make up for lost time as best he can.” 
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DR. TUEODORE 8. BELL.—Fuomu a Puotocraru py Wrurant.—(See Pace 119.) 


AN ICE-BOUND STEAMER. 


We in New York do not realize much of the perils that come 
with the ice, although the East River. freezes over oceasionally, 
and the Sound boats have to run outside of Long Island, and 
the people that live in Brooklyn and New Jersey tind sometimes 
difficulty and frequently uvpleasant suggestion and excitement in 
the operation of the small ieebergs which swim the harbor numer- 
_ ously, and in their buttings shake up the ferry-boat passengers as 
fair-sized earthquakes might be expected to do. We present in 
this number a pictorial illustration of the dangers from ice that 
beset travel in the regions north of us—between two of the lands 
that are inhabited by our cousins of the Dominion of Canada. 

Prince Edward Island, lying close off the coast of New Bruns- 
wick and Nova Scotia, in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, is a thriving 
agricultural area, populated by something like 100,000 people, who 
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ICE-BOUND IN 


need and are accustomed to a 
measurably regular communica- 
tion with the rest of the world, 
notwithstanding that the ice 
chokes off its steamers for sev- 
eral months in the year. In the 
season of open water steamers 
ply three times a week between 
Charlottetown, on the island, and Pictou and Shediac, on the 
mainland, and otlier steamers ply weekly between Charlottetown 
and Quebec, Halifax, and Boston. But navigation generally closes 
about the middle or end of December, and remains closed until 
the end of April or the beginning of May. In the intervening 
months passengers and mails are conveyed across Northumber- 
land Strait, which separates the island from the mainland, in ice- 
boats. These run across the very narrowest part of the strait, to 
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NORTHUMBERLAND STRAIT.—Drawn by Scuett anp Hogan. 
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LEOPOLD uy (See “Tus Oren,” Pace 119.) 


wit, that between Cape Traverse, on the island, and Cape Tormens 
tine, in New Brunswick—a distance of nine miles, Short as is the 
distance, however, the passage is accompanied with great difficulty 
and danger. Scmetimes, as at present, the summer steamer ven- 
tures once too often and too late,and is as hopelessly imbedded 
in the ice until the warm gales of the spring release her as if 
she were the Argo of an exploring party tem degrecs farther 
north. 
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FROM THE MONUMENT. 
(Continued from front page.) 

To whom men’s selfish ways were small, 
As from this tower, serenely tall 
(Built that all years thy fame may know), 
Men look while creeping there below! 
How weak was power to thy clear gaze, 
Builder of nations jvined in one, 
Kindler of splendors still to blaze, 
Finder of glories just begun! 
Live on, great sleeper! as this stone, 
Highest from earth that man has known, 
So shall be ranked thy solid worth, 
Highest of heroes on the earth! ‘ 
Happy, secure, and cherished name, 
Love is the pillar of thy fame; 
Thy praise comes from each patriot’s mouth, 
Warm as the sunbeams of the South! 


- Look East! The Nation’s castle «walls 
Spread out mm massive beauty now ; 
Theit lofty dome and pictured halls, 
In homage to this summit bow, 

Oh, well that from these palaced lands 
The marble spire obeisanve win; 

But for the one for whom it stands 

This chieftain-town had never been! 

Yon plot, so full of brain and will, 

Had sta‘d a bleak and lonely hill! 

If at five thousand dizzy feet 

This shaft the whirling clouds might meet, 
Till we could gaze for miles, might be, 
To the uncrowned but royal sea, 

’Twere not too much of honor then 

To grant our crownless king of men. 

You who the Nation's laws indite, 

Look to this summit’s honest white, 
Where, throned on walls that must endure, 
Pure fame entreats you to be pure; 

Uni our glory be increased 

Like sunbeams from the dazzling East! 


Look West! There lie the hilly fields 
Where brothers fought through days of dread, 
‘ Where mothers brooded o’er their dead, 
Where soil the thrift of carnage yields; 
Where cannon roared and bullets sung, 
Till every hillock had a tongue. 
O Nation being and to be, 
That silent blood speaks Joud to thee! 
God grant, if e’er our guns again 
Must tear the quivering flesh of men, 
The leaden hail-storm may be pressed 
Against some feul invader’s breast— 
Against some alien tribe and zone— 
And not, as then, to kill oue own! 
May all the fruitful strifes of peace 
The thrilling bonds of love increase ; 
May yonder orb, in his quick change 
From mountain range to mountain range, 
From valley to rich valley o’er, 
From river shore to river shore, 
From wave to wave—may yonder sun 
One Nation count, and only one; 
Until he dips his fiery crest 
Into the ocean of the West! 


Look up! The phantom clouds of gray— 
Grim ghosts of storm—lhave passed away; 
The veiling of the sky is done, 

And downward shines the weleome sun. 
He.kindles gray and peaceful fires 
Upon the city’s domes and spires ; 

He sends his strong magnetic glow 
Through yonder moving throngs below. 
Thou art, O sky, serene and clear, 

A symbol of our country here! 

What land -in all this world of. pain, 
This earth, where millions toil in vain, 
Where ‘famine, pestilence, and strife 

Play careless games with human life, 
Where Superstition clouds the soul, 

And heartless brains sad hearts control— 
What country, framed in frost or flowers, 
Can see so clear a sky as ours? 

Peace throws her mantle, broad and free, 
O'er all who peaceable will be; 

Plenty her sheltering flag doth wave 

O’er those who will but toil and save; 
Enlightenment each day shall rise 

For all who do not cloud their eyes ; 
While Liberty from every race 

Has made this land a refuge-place. 

Let our deep thanks forever fly 

Far as the reaches of the sky! 


ADRIAN VIDAL* 


By W. E. NORRIS, 


Avutuor or “Matrimony,” “ pe Mersao,” 
Hawt,” Ero. 


CHAPTER XIII—{ Continued.) 
LADY ST. AUSTELL. 


At the other extremity of the table things were 
more cheerful. Of Lady St. Austell no one had 
need to be frightened; and although she may 
have been quite as much bored as her husband, 
she did not avenge her wrongs, as he usually did, 
upon the first person who came to hand. Round 
about. her, therefore, there was a brisk cackle of 
voices and laughter which spread to a certain dis- 
tance. Clare, sitting about midway between the 
gayety and the gloom, had for neighbor a young 
man who informed her that he was staying in the 
house and hardly knew a soul at the table. He 
appeared anxious to correct this ignorance—hav- 
ing, perhaps, some difficulty in finding topics 
likely to interest a country-bred maiden—and 
she enlightened him as to the names and resi- 
dences of his fellow-guests, which pretty well ex- 
hausted all that there was to be said about them. 
But when he inquired who the fair-haired man 
opposite was, she answered, coloring slightly, and 
not without a certain intonation.of pride, “ That 
is Mr. Vidal.” 

* Begun in Hagres’s Weexcy No. 1468. 
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“You speak as if he were the show man of 
the district,” remarked her questioner. 

“ He does not live here,” replied Clare. “THe 
is the Mr. Vidal, you 
posed that ev person inary education 
must have sen a this celebrated author. 

“Oh yes,” said her neighbor, vaguely; “ very 
stupid of me; but somehow that doesn’t seem to 
convey much idea to my mind. Who is The 
Vidal when he’s at home ?” 

“ He is the Mr. Vidal who writes. But perhaps 
you don’t read books,” said Clare, with a touch 
of disdain. 

“Well, not very much. I read the papers; 
and as I am an idle man, that is almost all I can 
find time for. What is Mr. Vidal’s line? Science, 
history, travels, or poetry? Poetry, I should 
think, by the look of him.” 

“He writes novels,” answered Clare. “That 


is, he has written one; but he has been a.con-° 


tributor to the best magazines for some time, I 
believe.” 

“Ob, novels? Then I may make acquaintance 
with his productions some day. I like a good 
novel—only it must be a good one. Whyte-Mel- 
ville’s, for instance; Whyte-Melville knew what 
he was writing about. Some of these authors— 
upon my word, I can’t think where they find the 
cheek to publish their rubbish! Why, only the 
other day, as I was coming down here, I bought 
a novel to read in the train, and in the very first 
chapter I came to something about pheasant- 
shooting in September. Well; I thought per- 
haps that was only a slip of the pen. I said to 
myself, ‘Don’t let’s be too hard on the poor 
chap,’and I read on. But, if you'll believe me, 
I hadn’t got through a dozen pages before I came 
to a yachting scene where the hero is represent- 
ed as beating up a narrow channel against the 
wind, and singing out to his skipper to jibe! 
Well, now, you know, I do call that just a little 
bit too bad. I don’t pretend to criticise gram- 
inar or style, but it does seem to me that a man 
ought to have some elementary knowledge of his 
subjects before he sits down to write a book.” 

“T don’t think Mr. Vidal makes such mis- 
takes,” said Clare. 

“Doesn't he? You seem to take great inter- 
est in him. Well, I dare say he’s a clever fel- 
-looking enough, anyhow. I 
suppose that is why our revered hostess has 
been making eyes at him ever since we sat 
down.” 

The poor man meant no harm. He could not 
tell that Lis fair neighbor was engaged to Mr. 
Vidal, and he was a good deal taken aback when 
she turned upon him with sudden fierceness, ex- 
claiming : “ Making eyes at him; I can’t believe 
that even she would be so—so disgusting as that! 
If you are a friend of hers, you ought not to say 
such things about her.” 

Clare’s own eyes were flashing, and her cheeks 
had become pink. Her interlocutor, who began 
to have an inkling of the state of affairs, could 
not help answering, maliciously: “As I am a 
friend of hers, I know her little ways, and I can 
assure you that she is a most dangerous person. 
When she makes eyes at a man it is generally 
all up with him. But you need not feel alarmed 
about Mr. Vidal. He doesn’t know what an im- 
pression he has produced ; he hasn’t even glanced 
at her. Perhaps he has found some one more 
agreeable to look at.” 

Clare perceived that she had made herself 
ridiculous, and was proportionately ashamed ; 
but although she immediately changed the sub- 
ject, she did not succeed in banishing it from 
her mind. During the rest of the dinner she 
was preoccupied and uneasy, and afterward, in 
the drawing-room, when she saw Lady St. Austell 
bearing down upon Adrian, she felt that painful 
constriction of the heart which only a swift pang 
of jealousy can produce. 

Uut of the four people whom the Irvines’ car- 
riage bore away into the night, shortly afterward, 
one was silent and depressed, one was sleepy, 
and two were highly elated. 

“T have got ten pounds out of him,” Mrs. Ir- 
vine was saying, triumphantly. “It isn’t hand- 
some, considering what his income is; but with 
his name to head my list, I shall do tolerably 
well, I hope, and really he was not nearly as un- 
civil as I expected him to be. Lady St. Austell 
was most friendly. She said such nice things 
about you both, and she is coming over to Junch- 
eon some day soon. You and she have arranged 
it all, have you not, Adrian ?” 

“She told me she was anxious to explore Pol- 
ruth,” answered Vidal. “It seems that she has 
seen very little of her husband’s property in these 
parts, and she wanted to know whether I would 
show her all the objects of interest; but I said I 
thought Clare was more capable of undertaking 
that task than I.” 

“If Lady St. Austell discovers any objects of 
interest in Polruth, it is eertain that I shal® not 
be one of them,” observed Clare; but Adrian did 
not notice the dryness of her intonation. 

“The chief object of interest to Lady St. Aus- 
tell, in Polruth or elsewhere, will always be Lady 
St. Austell,” he rejoined, laughing; “ but I con- 
fess that she is an object of interest to me too. 
I found her very entertaining, and there is an 
absence of humbug about ber which rises almost 
to the level of a virtue.” 

“T have always thought that there was a great 
deal that was nice in her,” said good-natured 
Mrs. Irvine; “and although she has not been 
particularly neighborly until now, I shall be very 
glad if she likes to begin.” 

But in this. expression of kindly feeling Mrs. 
Irvine was not seconded by her daughter. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
ANGLING. 
Ir Clare was foolish enough to have been jea- 


lous of Lady St. Austell on account of what she 
considered the flirtation that had taken place be- 


tween that frivolous lady and Adrian, she was at 
Jeast not so unjust as to impute any blame to the 
latter. Following the custom of her sex, she 
blamed the woman, and felt no anger against her 
lover for having caused her to pass some un- 
happy hours. But, indeed, she blamed nobody 
very long, nor was it possible that she should en- 
tertain any serious misgivings as to Adrian’s 
constancy. He, for his part, was far too deeply 
in love to waste many thoughts upon Lady St. 
Austell. He made no reference to her on the 
following day, and before twenty-four hours were 
over she and her projected visit to Polruth had 
passed entirely out of his mind. 

It so chanced, however, that Lady St. Austell 
had not forgotten Mr. Vidal. She had taken a 
fancy to the young author, partly because she had 
made up her mind beforehand to like him, partly 
because he was handsome, and partly also because 
he was neiter in love with her nor likely to be- 
come so. Sie had filled her house with a set of 
people who bored her, and she complained bitter- 
ly to Heriot that she didn’t know how to get 
through the day. 

“Very seldom before have I felt so dejected,” 
she said. “I have an idea that it might do me 
some good to drive over to Cardrew, and see your 
friend Mr. Vidal. You shall come with me and 
keep the Irvine family engaged in conversation 
while I take him out for a walk. Would you 
mind ?” 

“ Not in the least,” answered Heriot. “ But it 
seems just possible that Miss Irvine might mind, 
and I am not sure that Vidal himself would en- 
joy the walk as much as he ought todo. Hadn't 
you better wait until he is married? You will 
find him much more diverting company then.” 

“But I want to be diverted now,” objected 
Lady St. Austell. “ His wedding won’t take place 
before next Wednesday, I presume, and on that 
day, I am thankful to say, we go to Scotland. If 
you really think the girl would be so absurd as to 
dislike my taking her fiancé out for a walk, I 
won't do it; or she can accompany us, if she 
chooses. My own belief is that they will all be 
rather annoyed if I don’t pay them a visit, be- 
cause I promised that I would, and vou know 
how huffy people who live in remote places always 
are when one breaks an engagement.” 

“T would undertake to make your peace with 
them,” said Heriot, dryly. 

“ Well, the fact is that I have just sent a note 
to Mrs. Irvine, asking her if she will have me to 
Juncheon to-morrow. I told her I should bring 
you with me, so I am afraid we can’t get out of 
it now.” 

Heriot smiled. He had noticed Clare Irvine’s 
face on the night of the dinner party, and had 
been sorry for what he had seen there. It was 
easy enough to forecast the future of such a wo- 
man, easy enough to guess what inevitable trou- 
bles must be in store for her, and impossible—at 
least to this old and faithful friend—not to de- 
plore them in advance. But Lady St. Austell was 
scarcely a person to be dreaded. Vidal was not 
in her world, and her memory of the absent was 
not very retentive. Moreover, she was certain to 
have picked up some unattached admirer before 
she could meet him again. 

It was, therefore, with tolerable equanimity, 
though without much hope of spending a plea- 
sant day, that Heriot heard on the morrow of the 
receipt of a favorable reply from Mrs. Irvine, and 
seated himself beside his hostess in the mail- 
phaeton which was to convey them to Cardrew. 
Lady St. Austell, who drove as fast as she talked 
—which is saying a good deal—accomplished the 
distance in excellent time, and took the whole 
burden of the conversation upon herself. When 
the slate roofs and the pale blue smoke-wreaths 
of Polruth came in sight, she declared that she 
already felt better. 

“Tt is the atmosphere of Blaise that weighs me 
down so,” said she. “Everybody is dull there— 
even you, if you will excuse my saying so. I ob- 
serve that you are much more cheerful when you 
are with the Irvines than you are with us. They 
shall cheer you up this afternoon, and if only Mr. 
Vidal can manage to do as much for me, I shall 
be eternally grateful to him.” 

But perhaps Mr. Vidal was not anxious to pos- 
sess that claim upon Lady St. Austell’s gratitude ; 
for hardly had Mrs. Irvine finished welcoming her 
guests when she made an announcement regard- 
ing him which amused one of them a good deal 
more than it did the other. 

“Two of our party have deserted us,” the un- 
suspecting lady said. “Clare and Adrian—Mr. 
Vidal, you know. Well, of course that is very 
natural, and one is glad that they should enjoy 
themselves together, especially as the boys tease 
them so whenever they are within reach. To-day 
they have taken their lunch with them, and I be- 
lieve they are going to fish the trout stream up 
from the sea, though whether they will catch any- 
thing is another matter. But I dare say they 
won’t mind, and Adrian said he was sure they 
wouldn’t be missed.” 

Heriot chuckled in his beard; but if he ex- 
pected Lady St. Austell'to exhibit any signs of 
mortification, he was disappointed. Lady St. 
Austell had ber countenance well under com- 
mand, and was also a woman of considerable 
readiness. 

“Mr. Vidal is too modest,” she answered. “I 
shall miss both him and your daugliter very much, 
but I don’t mean to go away without seeing them. 
I have never caught a trout in my life, and I adore 
new sensations. Mr. Irvine,” she added, bringing 
an engaging smile to bear upon Jack, “ will you 
be good-natured enough to take charge of an ig- 
norant woman this afternoon, and show her how 
to throw a fly? Then we might all walk up the 
stream together.” 

“With the greatest of pleasure, Lady St. Aus- 
tell,” answered Jack; “only you can’t throw a 
fly into that stream, because it is so overgrown. 
However, if you will condescend to a grub, I'll 
do my best to show you some sport. It’s rather 
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rough walking, though; I don’t know whet). 
you mind that.” 

Lady St. Austell declared, quite truthfully. th». 
she minded nothing that gave her amusemer; 
and added, with a shade less of truth, that <j, 
felt sure of having that, since Mr. Irvine had «. 
kindly consented to be troubled with her 

So presently this resolute lady, who was appre. 
priately equipped for fishing in a pair of 1), 
thinnest French boots and a charming costy:),, 
of pale pink cambrie, trimmed with yards of |ac. 
was seen tripping across the slopes of the park 
with her chosen protector by her side, and Heri.,; 
watching them from the window, burst into «), 
abrupt laugh, which he declined to explain whe», 
called upon to do so. ; 

Iv the mean time Adrian and Clare were hay. 
ing a perfectly happy time of it together. They 
were not catching many fish, it is true; but thc» 
it had not been for the sake of catching fish t)),: 
they had absented themselves. When Lady ~<: 
Austell’s note had arrived, Clare had, indeed, «... 
claimed: “Oh, what a bore! Now we shall y. 
be able to try the trout stream ;” but she }).:./ 
been rather surprised by the promptitude wir), 
which Vidal had returned: “ Why not? It wou! | 
be a capital excuse for getting out of ber wa, 
and we aren’t bound to receive your mother’- 
guests.” She had not supposed that he wou! 
have been anxious to get out of Lady St. Auste||’s 
way; but in truth he would, at that time, hay. 
been anxious to get out of the way of anybody 
who had threatened to deprive him for a few 
hours of the only society for which he cared. s., 
these two went off together in the best of spirits, 
and starting from the sea, progressed slowly up- 
ward, conscientiously fishing every pool, and only 
allowing themselves a respite of perhaps an hour 
and a half in which to consume the sandwiches 
that they had carried out with them. 

The stream—which dropped in a succession of 
tiny cascades and miniature rapids from the 
heights of Cardrew to the shore—was of tolera- 
bly respectable volume when swelled by the win- 
ter rains, but after so dry a summer as this hai 
been was reduced to the dimensivns of a mere 
rivulet. To an enthusiastic angler, therefore, it 
would have seemed to leave much to be desired ; 
but, on the other hand, a pair of lovers might very 
well be content to clamber up its mossy banks, 
to rest awhile under the thick shade of the trees 
which bordered it, or to seat themselves upon one 
of the overhanging bowlders beneath which the 
little trout congregated. Adrian and Clare hook- 
ed three of these, and threw them back again to 
grow larger; but as the afternoon went on they 
got ho more bites, and agreed at last that it was 
absurd to expect any fish to look at a grub in 
such bright weather. 

This point being decided, they felt entitled to 
take their rods to pieces and enjoy themselves 
after a less laborious fashion. Sitting under the 
overarching boughs, through which stray shafts 
of sunlight flickered, sometimes interchanging re- 
marks which it would be cruel to transfer to the 
hard black and white of a printed page, and some- 
times listening in contented silence to the babble 
of the brook, and to all those subdued stirrings 
and rustlings which make the charm of the woods 
in summer-time, they were wholly oblivious of the 
existence of Lady St. Austell, who was neverthe- 
less drawing nearer to them every moment, and 
brushing her way through the undergrowth wir): 
a recklessness that might have brought a sar- 
donic smile to the lips of her dress-maker. 

Her ladyship very soon had enough of Jack, 
and paid no heed to his entreaties that she would 
remain among the higher pools, and spare lher- 
self so much needless exertion. “If we go on 
much further we shall come upon those two idiots,” 
he said, discontentedly, “and then it will be all 
up with our chance. They are sure to have gone 
splashing about and scaring the fish, and besides, 
there’s no use in trying places that have been 
tried all day.” 

But Lady St. Austell, though good-humored, was 
inexorable. “ ‘Sometimes the least likeliest places 
is more likelier than the most likeliest,’” said 
she, quoting from an old number of Punch. ‘ We 
will go on till we find the two idiots, as you po- 
litely call them, and then we can begin to retrace 
our steps.” 

And find them she did. She found them, in- 
deed, so suddenly that they started a couple of 
yards apart with great haste, and looked exceed- 
ingly red and foolish. The little lady in the pink 
dress, who stood smiling down upon them, with 
her rod in her hand, was not at all put out of 
countenance. 

“See how indisereet Iam!” she cried. “ Your - 
brother has been imploring me not to thrust my 
company upon you; but I delight in doing the 
things that I ought not to do, and I really think 
you both deserve some punishment for running 
away from me after promising to show me all tle 
beauties of Polruth. Mr. Vidal, I am glad to sec 
that you look ashamed of yourself. Never mind. 
I know you are a privileged person just now. — 
only wanted to demonstrate to you that you cant 
escape me by concealing yourself in a thicket, 
and having-done that, I will take myself off.” 

But of course Lady St. Austell could not be al- 
lowed to depart in this way. The delinquents 
made such apologies as seemed necessary, and 
one of them was more eager to clear himself of 
the charge of having run away than perhaps he 
need have been. It is always disagreeable to be 
caught with your arm round-a lady’s waist. How- 
ever beautiful and refined that lady may happe" 
to be, and however legitimate may be the attitude, 
there is an apparent vulgarity about it which is 
both distressing and humiliating. Vidal thought 
he had better trv to efface the recollection of what 
she had seen from the intruder’s mind; and it 
was with this pardonable object that he set to 
work to divert Lady St. Austell, and presently of. 
fered to show her a spot whence she might drop 
her line with some prospect of success. It was 
not at all bis intention to walk away with her, 
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and leave Clare and Jack behind; yet that was 
the result of his unfortunate proposition, which 
was at once accepted. 

“I told Mrs. Irvine that I was going to catch 
trout,” Lady St. Austell remarked, “and I suppose 
it is my duty to catch one, if I can. I haven’t the 
most distant idea of how to set aboat it; but I 
will try to be a docile pupil.” 

It took Vidal some five minttes to conduct his 
pupil to her post and to bait her hook, and during 
these five minutes the two remaining members 
of the party thought fit t» disappear. When Vi- 
dal noticed their absence, he began to wish that 
he had been a little less precipitate in offering 

his services; but he could not very well shout 
* after them, and any regrets that may have been 
visible upon his face were at once banished thence 
bv a remark of his companion’s, who had been 
watching him with much amusement. 

“T hope I haven’t got you into a scrape,” she 
said. “I really didn’t mean to take you away 
from Miss Irvine. Will she be very angry with 


ou ” 
e Of course not,” replied Vidal, who did not 
much like the question. ‘“ Why should she be?” 

“Oh, there is nojreason why she should be,-but 
girls are apt to be exacting. Perhaps you think 
other people are rather exacting too, without so 
good an excuse. That is only too true, I am 
afraid ; still, I don’t see how I could have sat and 
talked to Mrs. Irvine all the afternoon. Please 
overlook the offense for this once, and it shall not 
be repeated.” 

Vidal said what nobody could have helped say- 
ing in answer to such a speech, and said it in all 
sincerity. For choice he would rather not have 
been interrupted, but since the interruption had 
taken place, he did not mind it much. It was a 
flattering thought that Lady St. Austell should 
have torn an exquisite gown to shreds for the 
pleasure of seeing him, and one may find a woman 
very pleasant company without having the faint- 
est disposition to flirt with her. Nor did she say 
a word to him that might not have been spoken 
in the presence of a dozen witnesses. Every now 
and again she threw him a languishing look, but 
that was only her way; she would have done the 
same thing, from mere force of habit, if she had 
been talking to her own grandfather. And all 
the time she kept dropping her line into the wa- 
ter with a splash that ought to have been enough 
to terrify any fish. 

It has, however, been observed before now by 
many a patient angler, as well as by toilers in 
other fields, that people who know nothing at all 
of what they are about often meet with a success 
beyond their deserts, and so it proved in Lady 
St. Austell’s case. All of a sudden some reckless 
denizen of the pool took it into his head to swal- 
low the bait held out to him, and the consequence 
was what might have been anticipated, 

“ Good ious!’ she exclaimed, “I have 
caught a whale. What am I to do?” 

The top joint of her rod was something less 
than a semicircle ; the fish had dashed beneath a 
bowlder, and a catastrophe appeared imminent. 
“Give him line [—give him line!” shouted Vidal, 
excitedly ; “ you’ve got a big one.” 

But, alas! she had not got him at all. Disre- 
garding her instructions, she jerked her rod up- 
ward, and immediately one-half of her line was 
entangled in the branches overhead, while the re- 
mainder was secured as a permanent possession 
by the trout. 

It is impossible for any one to see a fellow- 
creature behave in that way without some passing 
feeling of indignation. “ Why didn’t you listen 
to me ” exclaimed Vidal, reproachfully. “ Surely 
you couldn’t have thought you were going to land 
a fish by main force!” 
~ “T-t ht he was going to pull me into the 
water,” answered Lady St. Austell, who was not 
at all disconverted by her failure; “and I didn’t 
wish to be put to such discomfort by a wretched 
little trout. How absurd it is of people to make 
fishing-tackle of such flimsy material! With a 
good stout pole and some strong twine I could 
have d him out easily. I’m sorry about 
the line. I suppose that poor youth will be very 
wee annoyed, and say it was all my fault, won’t 


“Oh, that’s nothing,” answered Vidal; “I can 
put on another line for you in a minute or. two, 
The sad thing is that you should have let a gplen- 
did opportunity slip.” 

Whatever Lady St. Austell might be, she was 
certainly not a bore. Vidal was so much tickled 
by her observations that he did not notice how. 
late it was getting, ‘and it was she who concluded 
the interview by exclaiming suddenly that she 
had not a minute to lose. 

‘“‘T have enjoyed my day very much,” she was 
so kind as to say; “and I am convinced that you 
and I should become great friends if we saw more 
of each other. Now mind, you are to be sure to 
call upon me when we come to London; other- 
wise I may have forgotten about you by that time. 
You won’t think me rude for saying so, but one 
meets such a number of’ people, and I have no 
memory. So do look’me up—you needn't 
your wife the first time, if she chodses to stan 
upon ceremony—and you will be most welcome.” 

She repeated this amicable invitation by-and- 
by in the drawing-room, where Clare was* sitting 
with the rest of the’ family. “I have’ been tell- 
ing Mr. Vidal that I hope to see you both in Lon- 
don next spring; and if you will treat me like an 
old friend and neighbor, and call upon me with- 
out waiting for a formal first visit, I shall think 
it so kind of you.” 

“Thank you very much;” answered Clare, rath- 
er coldly; “but we are not’ at all likely to be in 
London next spring.” 

“Oli yes, you are,” returned Lady St. Austell; 
‘you are not at all likely to be anywhere else. 


You can’t livé in the country all the year round. 


Mr. Vidal owes it to his readers to study society, 
and we owe it to ourselves to make society plea- 
sant for him.” 
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She nodded amiably, and went round the room, 
making her adieux ; she was in too great a hurry 
to notice Clare’s grave face and chilling manner. 
But after she and Heriot had driven away, some- 
body else was made unpleasantly aware of Miss 
Irvine’s displeasure. 

“Thanks; but I don’t think I much care to 
hear about it,” Clare said, when Vidal, in the in- 
nocence of his heart, proposed to relate to her 
all that had passed between him and their depart- 
ed guest. She was standing just outside one of 
the open Freuch windows, and she looked away 
as she spoke. . 

“She really was great fun,” Vidal went on,a 
aware that Clare did not 
ike y St. Austell, but suspecting no special 
reasen for such dislike. 

“Yes? I believe a good many people think 
so,” remarked Clare, moving away ; and there was 
that in her tone which made it absolutely neces-~ 
sary to follow her and ask whether anything was 
the matter. 

“‘ Nothing whatever,” she replied, with her head 


the air. 


Vidal of course knew what that meant, and it 
vexed him more than it might have done an old- 
erman. That.the woman whom you love should 
resent your disappearing into a wood for the best 
part of an hour with another woman is neither a 
very unnatural nor a very offensive thing; but to 
Vidal it seemed evidence of a distrust so absurd 
as to be positively alarming. If this was done in 
the green tree, what would be done in the dry ? 
“Clare,” he said, gravely, after an interval of 
silence, during which they had been pacing side 
by side along the gravel-walk, “ you surely can’t 
mean to quarrel with me because I was obliged 
to leave yon for that little time.” 

“You were not obliged; you offered to go,” 
she returned. “ But I certainly do not mean to. 
quarrel. Nobody has ever called me quarrelsome.” 

“You are angry, at any rate; and I must say 
I think that is rather unjust. I didn’t intend to 
go off with Lady St. Austell; I hadn’t the slight- 
est wish to do anything of the sort—quite the 
contrary. But don’t you see that we can’t be al- 
ways together, and that if we are to doubt one 
another whenever we are apart, there won’t be 
much happiness for either of us ?” 

Poor Clare hardly knew what answer to make. 
She felt that, from the common-sense point of 
view, she was utterly in the wrong; she could 
not hope to make Vidal understand the danger 
of which her woman’s instinct warned her; and 
yet she thought he might have been a little less 
peremptory. “I was notangry with you, Adrian,” 
she said at length, quite humbly. 

“ But, my dearest girl, why should you be an- 
gry with anybody? You haven't a high opinion 
of Lady St. Austell—well, perhaps she doesn’t 
deserve to be highly respected, although, so far 
as I can see, there is very little harm in her. But 
in any case you may be sure that when she wishes 
to indulge in a flirtation, it isn’t a person of my 
humble position in society that she selects. All 
that she did was to patronize me, and pay me a 
few compliments about my writing, and ask me 
to take you to call upon her in London. She 
meant to be good-natured ; indeed, she was good- 
natured. She would be very much astonished if 


she knew that you and I had nearly fallen out | 


because of her.” 

Clare bit her lips, and looked down without re- 
plying; and presently Vidal resumed, “ Added to 
which, she is a fat old creature, with whom I hope 
I should never have had the bad taste to flirt un- 
der any circumsta wes.” 

Possibly that assertion may have been more 
convincing than the most sensible of arguments. 
Clare stood still, hesitated a moment, and then, 
suddenly throwing her arms round Adrian’s neck, 
burst into tears. ‘“‘I am sorry,” she sobbed out, 
with her head on his shoulder. “I ought not z 
have been so silly. It is my horrid jealous teth- 
per—and—and I love you so! I can’t help think- 
ing that she does want to flirt with you; but what 
does it matter? We won’t talk about he: any 
more. You will forgive me, won’t you, Adrian ?” 

So this lovers’ quarrel ended as all lovers’ quar- 
rels ought to end; and if Vidal had been asked 
the next day whether it had left any disagreeable 
impression upon his mind, he would have answer. 
ed, quite conscientiously, that it had not. Never- 
theless the conditions under which we work out 
our lives do not admit of obliterations. Every 
incident, however trivial, must needs have its 
consequences ; it is easy to forgive, and easy also, 
in a certain sense, to’ forget; but perhaps it is 
hardly possible, with the best will in the world, 
to forget that one has forgiven. | | 

(TO BE CONTINUKD.] 


DR. THEODORE S. BELL. 


Tue city of Louisville, Kentucky, has lost per- 
haps its best friend in the death of Dr. Tokonore 
S. Beit, the scholarly, public-spirited, and skill- 
ful physician, who, after fifty years of devotion 
to its philanthropic and literary interests, ended 
an honored career, at the age of seventy-seven, 
on the 28th of December last. In every commu- 


_nity there are a few men whose absence would’ be 


generally missed ; but in few communities would 
the absence of a single man mean a less vital 
condition ‘of the forces that conserve the social 
%tate—a man, for instance, who in the face of a 
threatened pestilence can avert a panic by means 
of his intelligence and resolution, as did Dr. Brut 
in Louisville a few year#” ago during the yellow- 
fever fright, when his daily expositions of the 
sanitary condition of the city, in the columns of 
the Courier-Journal, produced a feeling of confi- 
dence on whose tide business was borne, and 
thousands of lives were saved. " This man felt 
that he bad a commission and a consecration. 
The environment out of which grew his whole- 
some strength is well known to the people of 
Louisville. Dr. Bect’s mother was a beautiful 


and commanding personality, who taught her son 
history at night, after he had worked fourteen 
hours on a tailor’s bench, and who caused it to 
come to pass that chill penury did not repress 
his better ambitions. The advent of the distin- 
guished preacher ALEXANDER CAMPBELL made a 
convert and an orator of him. A wife, whose 
felicitous power and opportunity it was to act in 
a line with the bent given by his mother, came 
to him in due time—as such wives sometimes 
come—by a process:of natural selection; and 
when he began fully to possess himself, the epoch 
was one in which, to a peculiar degree, the sense 
of citizenship was stimulated. That-Dr. Beir 
should have received during the late war a musket 
inscribed with the words, “ From A. Lixco.tn to 
Dr. T. 8. Brix, for his unswerving loyalty,” would 
seem a natural sequence to any one familiar with 
the tendency of his intellectual and spiritual de- 
velopment. 

In such a citizen the whole country has owner- 
ship, and the inspiriting lesson of his life belongs 
to all who need it in every land; and that the 
public press can describe such « career, and ex- 
tend the influence of its example, is a just claim 
to distinction. Not to Louisville alone is precious 
the memory of a man who, in an age when tlie 
worship of wealth has supplanted that of heredi- 
tary rank and even of science, cared little to lay 
up dollars, but much to build a prestige of per- 
sonal worth, and to master the sources of know- 
ledge that are of healing to the nation. As ed- 
itor of the Louisville Medical Journal, as Professor 
of Medicine and Hygiene in the University of 
Louisville, as literary critic of the Louisville 
Journal, as one of the founders of the first public 
library in that city, the first musical society, the 
first mechanics’ association, the Institute for the 
Blind, and the Printing-house for the Blind, as 
beloved physician in hundreds of homes, and as 
recognized leader in every local enterprise of 
public pith and moment, Dr. THropore S. Bett 
represented a civic type that vindicates a free 
republic. . 


THE WAGNER OPERA. 


THE mournful and appallingly sudden death of 
Dr. Damroscu, the well-known musician and choral 
and orchestral conductor, who had only this sea- 
son fully attained the height of his ambition by 
the successful introduction of German opera in 
New York, and especially by the production for 
the first time with adequate means of one of Ricu- 
ARD WaGner’s later heroic works, will lend pe- 
culiar interest to the account which we*here pre- 
sent of the pictorial side of Die Walkiire. 

It is a “ principle of the doctrine” of RicHarp 
music-dramas that (so fav as possible) 
they are to employ all forms of art, with serious 
and definite purpose. The orchestral part of 
them is not less important and leading than the 
vocal part, upon which, in most of the stock 
Italian operas, the orchestra is but a menial at- 
tendant. Again, the “book” is of almost equal 


consequence with the musical voice parts, even — 


the elements of the literary form being studied 
almost as carefully as the pitch and duration of 
the tones which make the “ continuous melody.” 
Moreover, the musical and the literary forms are, 
so to speak, tied together by use in the music 
of “leading motives,” brief phrases, always preg- 
nant, significant, and striking, each employed to 
denote with invariable relation some character, 
action, situation, idea, or passionate impulse, by 
means of which due attention is either invited or 
heightened. This device, considered as a dis- 
tinct principle in art, belongs entirely to WaGnrr, 
though it had been foreshadowed in occasional 
and undecided use by other writers, and it in- 
creases, especially in point of the relative posi- 
tion of poetry and music in his works, what Dr. 
Hvurrrer calls “the strange analogy between 
Waaner’s Nibelungen and the drama of the an- 
tique stage.”” By this means, in a pre-eminent 
sense, “‘ music and sweet poetry agree.” 

‘*Blest pair of sirens, pledges of heaven's joy, 

Sphere-born harmonious sisters, Voice and Verse.” 

At this point one is. prepared for the teaching 
by Waener in his Oper und Drama that in the 
drama of the future there should be co-operation 
of all the arts—that is, of painting and architect- 
ure as well as of poetry and music—and his re- 
markable powers were, in fact, freely engaged 
upon stage scenery and mechanism with a most 
un-German degree of skilland knowledge and of 
regard for them. The great productions at Bai- 
reuth were studied by him to the last detail of 
mise en scene, and owed him not less for severe 
and scientific oversight in this regard than for 
the poetry and music of his invention. 

Die Walkiire, it may be hardly necessary to 
say—but it is well to begin at the beginning—is 
the second*in the series of the great tetralogy 
first produced in its completeness at Baireuth, 
Bavaria, in 1876. It may be, perhaps, fitter to 
call it the first of a trilogy, to which the preced- 
ing work, Rheingold, is but an introduction. 

The Walkie, or warrior daughters of the god 
Wotan, play a comparatively insignificant part in 
the drama, which takes ‘its name from them, but 
is chiefly concerned with thas loves and fates of 
Siegmund and Sieglinde, twin son and daughter 
of Wotan by a mortal woman. The action turns 
upon the interest in this couple of Briinnhilde, one 
of the Walkiire sisters, and her final sacrifice in 
their cause of her virgin goddesshood. 

Siegmund and Sieglinde, separated in early life, 
remain unknown to each other until, upon the 
rising of the curtain in Die Walkiire, Siegmund, 
exhausted with fatigue, enters the empty cabin 
of Hunding, a savage hunter, to whom Sieglinde, 
unloving, is married, and throws himself upon a 
couch of skins. The first scene, therefore, of the 
drama (which has but a single scene for each of 
the three acts) is this interior of Hunding’s dwell- 
ing, and considered as a mere picture, without fig- 
ures or action, it is the most striking of the three. 
In the midst of the apartment rises a great grow- 
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ing ash-tree, its limbs above partly supporting 
and partly making the rude roof, and against the 
middle of it appears dimly the hilt of the megic 
sword, Nothung, once driven into it by the strength 
of a mysterious stranger, who left it for + prize 
to the hero whose might should withdraw it. On 
the left of the stage burns a fire upon a forge- 
like hearth, behind which is a rude larder. On 
the right, entrance to a sleeping-chamber is given 
by a short flight of steps, in the rear of which, 
or at the right door in the flat, are voluminous 
curtains., The walls of the apartment are rude- 
ly composed in sylvarf manner of wood and coarse 
hangings. After entrances and exits of Sieg- 
linde and Hunding, and the return of the former 
to Siegmund, toward whom her compassion has 
changed to sudden affection, the curtains at the 
back of the stage on the right are torn down by 
the wind, and the spring moonlight illumines 
with soft radiance the scene and occasion of Sieg- | 
mund’s delicious love-song. After this oecurs the 
incident of Siegmund’s withdrawing the magic 
sword, and the act closes with him in possession 
of it as a preparation for his coming combat with 
Hunding, who seeks his death in revenge for the 
slaying by Siegmund of Hunding’s relatives. 

The curtain rises for the second act upon a 
wild craggy region; caves in the cliffs are upon 
the left of the stage; upon the right are high- 
piled rocks. A steep ascent rises from left to 
right, at its top a high roek-bridge crosses to the 
left. Wotan and his daughter, the Walkiire 
Briinnhilde, are disclosed, the latter disappear- 
ing after receiving command to protect Siegmund 
in his coming strife with Hunding. Fricka, wife 
of Wotan, then arrives, drawn in her’car by har- 
nessed rams, and jealous of her spouse’s mortal 
son, successfully urges a reversal of the counsel 
to Briinnhilde, who upon her re-appearance re- 
ceives. the counter-command to leave Siegmund 
to his fate. Wotan then sadly departing, Sieg- 
mund and Sieglinde enter, worn with flight from 
Hunding. During the ensuing scene between 
them Briinnhilde is withdrawn into a rocky re- 
cess, from which she at last emerges, armed and 
leading her war-horse, announcing to Siegmund 
his determined fate of death, translation to Wal- 
halla, and separation from Sieglinde, to whom 
she offers protection after his death. It is the 
moment of Siegmund’s response and refusal to 
part from Sieglinde, when poising the magic sword 
as if to slay Sieglinde, he exclaims, 


*Two lives 
Laugh for thy love! 
Take them, Nothung, 
Envious steel— 
Take them with ove fell stroke!” 


which the artist has chosen for the accompany- 
ing illustration, and it will be recognized as the 
moment of supreme dramatic interest in the 
whole act, and, by those who haye seen the drama, 
as the moment of highest pictorial interest. Few 
things, indeed, are ever offered to siglit upon the 
stage more striking than this picture of the three 
figures in their several degrees of contrast, the 
athletic hero protecting and devoting the cling- 
ing form of his companion, and the fateful pre- 
sence of the mailed war-maiden. The effect of 
it at least upon Briinnhilde is to induce her to re- 
solve and promise td disobey the comrsand of Wo- 
tan, and protect Siegmund. The latter, leaving 
Sieglinde sleeping, obeys Hunding’s call to meet 
him. Briinnhilde covers Siegmund with her 
shield, but Sieglinde, awakened by the noise of 
the combat, and rushing up the steep, sees Wo- 
tan in person execute his own will by inter- 
position of his spear, upon which even the magic 


‘brand Nothung shivers, and Hunding’s sword 


takes Siegmund’s life. Briinmnhilde bears away 
Sieglinde, the mists which have intermittently in- 
volved the scenes are withdrawn, and show Hund- 
ing striken dead by the contemptuous wave of 
Wotan’s hand. 

The third act opens upon sisters of Briimnhilde 
in armored dress, gathered on jutting cliffs amid 
a scene of rock confusion, with a background of 
storm-clouds illumined at intervals by lightning 
flashes. The sisters shout wild cries to others of 
their number, who suceessively arrive from the 
battle-field bearing their spoil of warriors’ bodies, 
The proper execution of this scene has baffled 
even WaGNgR's inventive powers, assisted by all 
the trained assistants who deveted themselves so 
freely to working out his ideas, and after the half- 
ludicrous attempts heretofore made it is fitter to 
leave the spectral effects to the imagination, as is 
done in New York, at least until the stage-machin- 
ist’s art shall discover some devices more suitable 
than any which have yet been employed. 

Briinnhilde’s cry is at last heard, and she ap- 
pears, supporting and leading Sieglinde, pursued 
by Wotan, further escape from whom she vainly 
seeks by aid of her sisters. Sieglinde begs for 
death, but Briinnhilde reminds her that a life yet 
more tender than her own is involved in her fate, 


and directs her flight to a place of security in a 


forest fastness, whither she flies, carrying with 
her the shattered fragments of Nothung, to be 
welded at another day into a sword of victory for 


‘the unborn hero Siegfried. Briinnhilde awaits 


Wotan’s wrath and sentence of expulsion from 
Walhalla and devotion to a mortal lot. With 
wild cries of grief her sisters disappear.. Then 
ensues the majestic grief of the farewell scene. 
Briinnhilde desires that the magic sleep to which 
she is condemned may be so fenced about with 
terrors that none but a hero shall be able ever to 
reach and awaken her: Wotan consents. In a 
passage of transcendent musical beauty he utters 
his last greeting, withdraws the gift of godliood 
from his daughter, and kisses her eyelids into 
slumber. Laying her tenderly upon a mossy 
mound, he closes the visor of her helimet, covers 
her with her own shield, and invokes Logé, the 

of fire. Immediately jets of flame spring up 
and surround the maiden ; enlarging, they involve 
the scene in their glare and fume, and in the 
midst of them Wotan disappears, as the curtain 
falls for the last time. 
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A BELLE ON ROLLERS. 


Wrrs eye that flashes "twixt*silken lashes 
Gomes the fair skater in swift career ; 
Sunshine pursues her, and gayly wooes her, 

As in her beauty she draweth near. 


To her feet, rhyming, my heart is chiming; 
Fairer was never, if one so fair; 

All breezes kiss her, not one will miss her— 
Not a breeze, not a breeze, anywhere. 


My eyes must follow, as like the swallow 
She circleth hither and circleth yon— 

So airily hither and airily thither, 
Her feet seem wings that she sails upon. 


Let nothing harm her, nothing alarm her, 
Let not the calm of her beauty be stirred; 
What you feel show not, heed that she know not, 
Lest she fly far, as filyeth a bird. E. D. B. 


JOHN FISKE. 


Tuerx is, perhaps, no living American who has 
made more important contributions to philosoph- 
ical and historical discussion, or who better rep- 
resents the tendencies and spirit of modern sci- 
ence, than John Fiske. We speak especially of 
his work in the fields of philosophy and history, 
although he has been an enthusiastic and efficient 
worker in many fields besides. He is one of the 
most versatile of our scholars, and seems to be as 
much at home when writing on the Homeric ques- 
tion, on old Aryan words, or on the new oratorio, 
as when expounding Spencer’s psychology or 
dealing with the men of the Constitutional Con- 
vention. Yet his work in philosophy and history 
has been bis chief work, and is likely to be his 
chief work in the time to come. Here his inter- 
ests seem to be equal. The same time brings us 
one book on 7he Destiny of Man and another on 
American Political Ideas. Both have the same 
heartiness, the same thoroughness, the same lit- 
erary charm, and both receive the same welcome. 

Although Mr. Fiske is already represented by 
a very considerable row of books on the library 
shelves, he is still a very young man, as those of 
us who are creeping on in the thirties are bound to 
reckon. He was born in Hartford, in 1842. His 
young days, however, were chiefly passed in Mid- 
dletown,Connecticut. His father died when he was 
only ten years old. His mother was married again, 
to the late E. W. Stoughton, at one time our minis- 
ter to Russia, and young Fiske lived with his grand- 
mother’s family until he entered Harvard College 
in 1860. He seems to have been an exceedingly pre- 
cocious boy. Most astonishing stories are told of 
his early exploits in Greek and Latin, as well as in 
the modern languages. He was. equally devoted 
to the sciences, and was an omhivorous reader— 
had read the whole of Shakespeare before he 
was eight years old. He entered the Sophomore 
Class upon coming to Harvard, but even then he 
had gone, in every part of the curriculum, much 
farther than was required for the Bachelor's de- 
gree. He oceupied himself chiefly, during his 
college days, with history, philosophy, and com- 
parative philology. In 1863 he entered the Har- 
vard Law School, graduating in 1865, and for the 
space of about six months thereafter maintained 
a law office in Boston. It is not récorded that 
he was burdened with briefs, and he appears to 
have made up his mind speedily that he was not 
born to be a lawyer. The office was closed, and 
Fiske entered upon the independent literary life 
in which he has been so successful, and accom- 
plished so much for American scholarship and 
thought. He has on several occasions given 
lectures and special instruction at Harvard, and 
for several vears be was assistant librarian in the 
university library, but he has held no other offi- 
cial positions. He has visited Europe several 
times, once remaining a full year, and at other 
times giving courses of lectures before the Royal 
Institution at London and the Philosophical In- 
stitution at Edinburgh. Few American scholars 
have been-more warmly received in England than 
Mr. Fiske, and none has a larger circle of friends 
among English scientific men. But he is a good 
home-keeper, and is usually to be found in his 
pleasant house at Cambridge with his wife and 
the six children to whom his little book on -7he 
Destiny of Man is dedicated. His well-filled 
library is one of the most beautiful of rooms; 
and it may be interesting to many to know that 
it was this library Which inspired Mr. Cranch’s 
beautiful lines, “In a Library”: 

“In my friend's library I sit alone, 
Hemmed in by books. The dead and living there 
Shrined in a thonsand volumes rich and rare 
Tower in long rows, with names to me unknown. 
A dim half-curtained light o'er all ie thrown. 
A shadowed Dante looks with stony stare 
Out from his durky niche. The very air 

Seems huehed before some intellectual throne. 

What ranks of grand what choice 

Aud gay romancers, what historians sage, 

What wits, what poels, on those crowded shelves! 

All damb forever, till the mind gives voice 


. To each dead letter of each senseless page, 
And adds a soul they own not of themeelves. 


“A miracle—that man should learn to fill 
These little vessels with his boundices soul ; 
Should th bh theee arbitrary signs control 
The world, ard acatter broadcast at his will : 
Hix apseen thoughts, in endicss tranecript still 
Fae! multiplied o'er lande from pole to pole 
By mavyic art; and, as the aves roll, 
Still fresh as streamiets from Parnassian hill. 
Yet, in these alcoves tranced, the lords of thought 
Stand bound as by enchantment; signe or words 
Have none, to bresk the silence. None but th 
Their mute proud lips unlock who here have brought 
The key. Them as their masters they obey : 
For them they talk and eing, like uncaged birds.”’ 


Mr. Fiske’s longest absences from this beauti- 
ful and busy library are those occasioned by his 
lecture trips. For many years he has made 
very constant use of the platform as one means 
of bringing his thought before the~ publie;-and,- 
especially with his increasing devotion. to histor- 
ical subjects, he has become one of the most pop- 
ular, as he is certainly one of the most charming 
aud impressive, lecturers in the country. His 
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courses of lectures in Boston, during the last two 
seasons, on the American Revolution and the 
subsequent period, have been listened to by_au- 
diences which, at high noon on successive Satur- 
days, have quite filled the old South Meeting- 
house, and the singular interest which” his lec- - 


tures have awakened in Boston has attended him 


elsewhere. There are few more cheering signs 


of the redemption of the American platform from 
the low state into which it has failen since the 
days when Emerson and Parker and Whipple 
brought their best gifts there than this success 
of Mr. Fiske. | 

Mr. Fiske’s Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy, the 
work which first made him well known to the 
general world of thought, and which still re- 
mains his most important work, was published in 
1874. His interesting litfle volume of essays on 
Myths and Myth- Makers bad appeared, however, 
two years before this; and he had been a pretty 
constant contributor to the reviews, the maga- 
zines, and the newspapers for ten years. Hibs first 
important article was one on “ Mr. Buckle’s Fal- 
lacies,” published in 1861. This essay is included 
in the volume, Darwinisméand Other Essays. “ As 
this review of Mr. Buckle’s History of Civiliza- 
tion,” he says here, “ was written and published 
when I was only nineteen years old, I must not 
now be held responsible for all the opinions ex- 
pressed in it. From the favorable estimate of 
Positivism which runs through it, I now, of 
course, thoroughly dissent. I have reproduced 
the article without altering a single word, and 
have appended to it a ‘ postscript,’ written fifteen 
years later, as an illustration of the change which 
Mr. Buckle’s reputation has undergone.” This 
maiden effort of Mr. Fiske in the field of criti- 
cism really requires the mantle of no apology or 
explanation. Inferior as it is to some later es- 
says, it is singularly mature and strong both in 
its style and in its judgments, clearly exposing 
the great gaps and vulnerabilities in Buckle, 
while paying heartiest tribute to his real insight 
and good generalizations. 

The Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy was based 
upon lectures given at Harvard University in 1871, 
and afterward repeated, wholly or in part, in Bos- 
ton, New York, and London. At the outset these 
lectures were designed to include only an adverse 
criticism of the Positive philosophy, but they grew 
into a very complete exposition—perhaps the best 
summary exposition which has yet appeared—of 
the new philosophy based on the doctrine of Evolu- 
tion. It is as a disciple and expounder of Spencer 
that Mr. Fiske has been chiefly thought of in most 
circles, perhaps, for many years. His prominence 
in this capacity has, to some extent, been a hin- 
derance to his deserved reputation as a thinker of 
singular original power. _It is not too much to 
say that in very many respects he shows an in- 
sight and a compreliension greater than Spencer's 
own, while his form of statement is often much 
the more felicitous. Yet, as his obligations to 
Spencer have been far more immediate and great 
than to any other thinker, he still loves to call 
him his teacher. 

With Mr. Fiske, religious considerations have al- 
ways been very prominent. The entire third part 
of his Cosmic Philosophy is devoted to showing 
the bearings of his philosophy upon the question 
of Theism ; it is announced that heis now prepar- 
ing a Defense of Theiam ; and the relation of sci- 
ence and religion is the real theme of many an 
essay. “The hostility between science and re- 
ligion, about which so much is talked and writ- 
ten,” he said in the preface to Cosmic Philosophy, 
“is purely a chimera of the imagination. To as- 
sert a radical hostility between our knowledge and 
our aspirations is to postulate such a fundament- 
al viciousness in the constitution of things as the 
evolutionist, at least, is in no wise bound to ac- 
knowledge. The real conflict is not between 
knowledge and aspiration, but between the less 
imperfect knowledge of any given age and the 
more imperfect knowledge of the age which 
has gone before.” He speaks in almost the same 
terms in his very sharp review of Draper's Histo- 
ry of the Conflict between Religion and Science. 
“Since the scientific innovator,” he says, “‘ does 
not attack religion, there can be no such ‘ conflict’ 
as that of which Dr. Draper has undertaken to 
write the history. The real contest is between 
one phase of science and another. The contest, 
indeed, as presented in history, is simply the 
measure of the difficulty which men find in ex- 
changing old views for néw ones. It would be 
ridiculous to say that the fate of religious feeling 
is really involved in the fate of grotesque cos- 
mogonies and theosophies framed in the infancy 
of men’s knowledge of nature, for history shows 
us quite the contrary. Religious feeling has sur- 
vived the heliocentric theory and the discoveries 
of the geologists, and it will be none the worse 
for the establishment of Darwinism.” 

Mr. Fiske has written nothing more pervaded 
by the religious feeling than his litthke work on 
The Destiny of Man, oviginally given as a lec- 
ture at the Concord School of Philosophy, and 
now published in book form. So pervasive, in- 
deed, is the religious feeling in this work, that 
many reviewers unfamiliar with Mr. Fiske’s 
thought, and used to cheap notions of the doc- 


- trine of evolution as something irreligious, have 


spoken of it as representing a new stand-point 
with him. Nothing could be more mistaken. 
Indeed, there is scarcely .a ‘point of significance 
in the. work for which he does not himself refer 
the reader, by way of illustration, to.certain pages 
in. his earlier and fuller works. The work is 
simply a little epitome of his general writings. 
A.very excellent epitome it is of these ;-and it is 
certainly ‘the very best statement of the doctrine 
of evdlution in the compass of 4 hundred pages, 


and with reference to the ultimate philosophical - 


problems-—involved, that we- to have 


ecen,* 
A large portion of this little book is de- 
voted to the consideration of the origin and 


development of society aud institutions, the pro- 
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cess by which man is passing from the primeval 
condition of universal warfare to an industrial 
civilization, and a fraternal social state in which 
his character shall have become so transformed 
that nothing of the brute can be detected iu it. 
“The ape-and.the- human nature will be- 
come ‘extinet.. Théology has had much to say 
about original sin. ~. This original sin is neitlier 
more nor less than‘the* brute inheritance which 
every man carries with him, and the process of 
evolution is an advance toward true salvation.” . 

Finally, Mr. Fiske applies the conception of 
evolution to the question of immortality. “ It is 
not likely,” he says, “that we shall ever succeed 
in making the immortality of the soul a matter 
of scientific demonstration ;"’ but he adds, “ For 
my own part, I believe in the immortality of the 
soul as a supreme act of faith iu the reasonable- 
ness of God’s work.” “The Platonic view of the 
soul,” he says, “as a spiritual.substance, an ef- 
fluence from Godhead, which under certain con- 
ditions becomes incarnated in perishable forms 
of matter, is doubtless the view most consonant 
with the present state of our-knowledge.” “The 
materialistic assumption,” he says, “that there 
is no future life, because cerebral physiology says 
nothing about it, is perhaps the most colossal in- 
stance of baseless assuinption known to the his- 
tory of philosophy. The last place in the world 
to which I should go for information about a 
state of things in which thought and feeling can 
exist in the absence of a cerebrum would be cere- 
bral physiology.” “The question,” he says; “is 
reduced to this: are man’s highest spiritual qual- 
ities, into the production of: which all this crea- 
tive energy has gone, to disappear with the rest ? 
Has all this work been done for nothing? I can 
see no good reason for believing any such thing. 
The more thoroughly we comprehend that process 


.of evolution by which things have come to be 


what they are, the more we are likely to feel that 
to deny the everlasting persistence of the spiritual 
element in man is to rob the whole process of its 
meaning... .The faith in immortality is likely to 
be: shared by all who look upon the genesis of 
the highest spiritual qualities in man as the goal 
of Nature’s creative work. This view has  sur- 
vived the Copernican revolution in science, and 
it has survived the Darwinian revolution. Nay, 
it is Darwinism which has placed Humanity upon 
a higher pinnacle than ever.” 

Perhaps there is no way in which the broad 
scope and variety of Mr. Fiske’s interests and lit- 
erary activities can be better realized than by a 
glance at the subjects of his miscellaneous essays. 
We therefore embody here a list of the contents 
of the four volumes. 

Myths and Myth-Makers.—The Origins of Folk- 
Lore; The Descent of Fire; Were-Wolves and 
Swan-Maidens; Light and Darkness; Mvths of 
the Barbaric World; Juventus Mundi; The Pri- 
meval Ghost World. 

The Unseen World, and Other Essays. — The 
Unseen World; The Tgmorrow of Death; The 
Jesus of History ; The Christ of Dogma; A Word 
about Miracles ; Draper on Science and Religion ; 
Nathan the Wise; Historical Difficulties; The 
Famine of 1770 in Bengal ; Spain and the Nether- 
lands ; Longfellow’s Dante ;. Paine’s St. Peter; A 
Philosophy of Art; Athenian and American Life. 
_ Darwinism, and Other Essays. — Darwinism 
Verified; Mr. Mivart on Darwinism; Dr. Bate- 
roan on Darwinism; Dr Biichner on Darwinism ; 
A Crumb for the “ Modern Symposium”; Chaun- 
cey Wright; What is Ingpiration? Dr. Hammond 
and the Table-Tippers; Mr. Buckle’s Fallacies ; 
Postscript on Mr. Buckle; The Races of the Dan- 
ube; A Librarian’s Work. 

Excursions of an Evolutionist.—Europe before 
the Arrival of Man; The/ Arrival of Man in Eu- 
rope; Our Arvan Forefathers; What we Learn 
from Old Aryan Words; Was there a Primeval 
Mother-Tongue ? Sociology and Hero-Worship ; 
Heroes of Industry ; The Causes of Persecution ; 
The Origins of Protestantism ; The True Lesson 
of Protestantism; Evolution and-Religion; The 
Meaning of Infancy; A Universe of Mind-Stuff ; 
In Memoriam: Charles Darwin. 

To us these volumes of e®says are the most at- 
tractive and valuable part of Mr. Fiske’s publish- 
ed writings. Dealing with the most interesting 
of subjects always in a profound way, their mat- 
ter is scarcely more attractive than their manner. 
Nothing could well exceed the clearness and beau- 
ty of Mr. Fiske’s style. “Such a style,” says a 
writer in the Atlantic, “as was perhaps never be- 
fore brought to the illustration of the topics with 
which Mr. Fiske habitually deals. There is some. 
thing better still,” continues this critic, “in the 
admirable spirit of his writings.. It is of all writ- 
ing of its sort probably the most humane.” 

In glancing at these lists of subjects one is im- 
pressed by the large proportion of the essays de- 
voted to literature, language, religion, and art—to 
the humanities—as compared with natural sci- 
ence. And this reflects aright the character of Mr. 
Fiske’s mind, which is as essentially literary as sci- 
entific. His love for classical studies is especial- 
ly warm, and the following passage from the 
close of his essay on Athenian and American 
Life is of value as showing the attitude of our 
most prominent evolutionist to the education- 
al problem: “Bearing all these things in mind, 
we may understand the remark of the supreme- 
ly cultivated Goethe when asked who were his 
masters: ‘ Die Griechen, die Griechen, und immer 
die Griechen. We may appreciate the signifi- 
cance of Mr, Mill’s argument in favor of the 
study of antiquity, that it preserves the tradition 


of an era of individual completeness. There is a. 


disposition growing among us to remodel our 
methods of education: in- conformity with the 
temperary requirements of the age in which we 
live. In this.endeayor there is much-that is wise 

ical, but-in-so-far as ittends to the neg- 


lect>of -anfiquity. Iycan ,not .shink it well timed. 


Our education should not only enhance the value 
of what we possess ; it should also supply the con- 
sciousness Of. what we lack. And while for gen- 
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erations to come we pass toilfully through an er, 
of exorbitant industrialism, some fragment ..; 
our time will not be misspent in keeping aliy:. 
the tradition of a state of things which was once 
briefly enjoved by a little community, but which 
‘in-the distant future will, as it is hoped, me 
the permanent possession of all mankind.” ‘ 

hat most particularly impresses one, perhap. 
in glancing at these volumes of Mr. Fiske’s essay. 


is the number of historical essays. Always deo), 
ly interested in the study of history, the study wd 
continually become more prominent with him, ay; 
for the last seven years he has devoted himself .). 
most exclusively to American history. For fo), 
years he has been engaged upon a History of 1/,, 
American People—a work somewhat 
in plan Mr. Green’s second and larger History ..; 
the English People. The valuable and delici;:. 
ful lectures which he is now delivering jy 
many of our cities are doubtless destined ;., 
appear as chapters of this work, and give 1, 
a good foretaste of its quality. While y. 
wait for this work it is a pleasure to get suc, 
occasional historical and political studies as +)... 
magazines bring us. The most valuable of the... 
recent essays ‘are those on “ The Town-Meeting. 
“The Fedeyat Union,” and “ Manifest Destiny,” 
which are-jagé now republished in book form. in. 
der the tithe American Political Ideas, “ 


“government of the.United States,” says Mr. Fiske 


in_his preface—-and the words well indicate the 
spirit and purpose of this last little book—*“ is nor 
the result of special creation, but of evolution. A< 
the town-meetings of New England are lineal|y 
descended from the village assemblies of the ear|y 
Aryans, as our, huge federal union was long ago 
foreshadowed in the little leagues of Greek cities 
and Swiss cantons, so the great problem which we 
are solving is the very same problem upon which 
all civilized peoples have been working ever since 
civilization began. How to insure peaceful con- 
certed action throughout the Whole without in. 
fringing upon local and individual freedom in the 
Parts—this has ever been the chief aim of civiliza- 
tion, viewed on its political side, and we rate the 
failure or success of nations politically according 
to their failure or-success in attaining this su- 
preme end. When thus considered in the light 
of the comparative method, our American history 
acquires added dignity and interest, and a broad 
and rational basis is secured for the detailed treat- 
ment of political questions.” It is surely one of 
the most pleasing and cheering signs of the times 
when we see our best minds devoting their years, 
as Mr. Fiske is now doing, to the philosophic treat- 
ment of our own history and institutions, and to 
the practical problems ef our politics. 
 _Epwin D. Meap. 


MOVING A JAPANESE VILLAGE. 


Tue undertaking to transport a whole Japanese 
village, with its shops, houses, and inhabitants, 
half round the globe to London, was a somewhat 
bold one for a private individual. But it has 
been performed, says Nature, with great success 
in the case of the Japanese village now on view 
at Knightsbridge. The houses are new and clean, 
which the tenements of Japanese villages always 
are not; the small temple or shrine is rather 
more cleanly and ornamental than is usual with 
these structures in real life; the wrestlers do not 
exhibit the physical characteristics which are so 
disgusting in the real Japanese wrestler; and 
their methods of refreshing themselves between 
the bouts are more in accordance with European 
tastes. There is very little to note in the exhi- 
bition from a scientific point of view; the inhab- 
itants are fair average specimens of Japanese arti- 
sans and shop-keepers, so that the ethnologist 
will have a good opportunity on comparing his no- 
tions gathered from writers of the Japanese peo- 
ple with the reality. He can, in a measure, study 


" the racial characteristics of the Japanese in sitw. 


A CLEVER PLAN, 
By XENOS CLARK. 


Tue clever plan was the device of no other 
person than myself, now a gray-haired music 
teacher and a bachelor, known familiarly as “ Un- 
cle Bob” to a legion of, I think appreciative, 
nephews and nieces. But this true story carries 
me back many years to the far-away city of San 
Francisco, when I was beginning my career in 
music and in life; and I tell the event as much 
for the pleasure of reviving old memories of that 
tiine as from a belief that it is a really curious, 
perhaps noteworthy, illustration of how unexpect 
edly our plans sometimes turn out. “It is a part 
of probability that many improbable things will 
happen,” says George Eliot, and that wise saying 
may in fact serve for the text of my slight nar- 
rative. 

It was in 1850 that our family moved to Cali- 
fornia, in search, not of gold, but of health, that 
is more precious than gold. We carried our house 
with us. In those days, so universally did all the 
labor of the Pacific coast turn to mining, it was 
found quite profitable to have houses made in 
pieces at the East, and sent out by ship, ready to 
set up on Californian soil, where many of them 
yet stand, and are pointed out to the curious 
tourist. Some of these portable houses were 
made of ted zinc’ and to that class ours 
belonged ;- it was a.snug, odd little affair, shaped 
like a ship’s cabin. We perched it high on the 
side of one of the steep San Francisco hills, with « 
long double flight of stairs—not steps—climbing 
to it from the-cut-out street below. These stairs 


‘were built into the thirty-foot wall of masonry 


that fronted the lot on the street. What old San 
Franciscan does not recall with tenderness those 
little hill-side houses, with such a snug and indi- 
vidual look, away above the street? Did he ever 
inhabit one and fail to grow attached to it as to 
his own cozy nest-—a house not as other houses ° 

To ours we speedily grew attached, aud we 
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soon gave it the sketchy, eye-inviting look com- 


mon to its kind, by means of two dragon-trees 
and a little terrace garden sloping to the top of 
the thirty-foot wall, over which hung a profuse 
flowery coping of nasturtium vine. What a pic- 
ture it was with its dashes of bright color, and 
what a view, after one had climbed up into the 
picture, one got of the exquisite, far-reaching San 
Francisco Bay! I speak of it thus minutely be- 
cause, although our home was soon after resigned 
for another, it was in connection with a visit to 
the place a few years later that my cleverness in 
planning met with its account. 

When finally the fogs of the San Francisco 
climate drove us inland to Sacramento, it was 
hard to part company with the little house; and 
two years passed before I again visited the city, 
in company with my sister Priscilla, Needless 
is it to say toward what street our thoughts turn- 
ed when on the first morning of this visit we 
stepped out from our hotel. We went toward 
the familiar neighborhood slowly, wandering in 
well-known places. As we drew near the old 
home I looked at Pris, and saw that in her heart, 
as in mine, was stirring the same emotion, half 
joy, half pang, that no one can ever forget who 
has once revisited familiar places, grown strange, 
after long absence. It is strange, at such mo- 
ments, how freshly the book of life may seem to 
open at the back pages, and yet how irreclaima- 
bly past is felt to be the record they show. It 
was with this feeling in us that we turned the 
last corner, and saw standing there above us the 
dear sketchy little picture of a home—once ours, 
but ours no more. 

After we had stood there awhile, Pris with her 
arm placed in mine, under the instinct of the mo- 
ment, Pris said: “Now shall we go in? You 
know you said you would contrive some way to 
see the inside and the garden. I think the best 
way is just to say we once lived here, and would 
think it a great favor to be allowed looking about 
the place.” 

Now feeling myself at that time quite superior 
to Pris in matters of the world, I had to reply: 
“Oh no; that will not do. The people of the 
house may be disagreeable, or only a servant may 
be there, with special warnings against cloak 
thieves in the shape of polite strangers. Fancy 
an unknown person wishing to ramble over our 
house. No: we must invent a plan. It will be 
delightful to relate afterward.” 

To this Pris, properly acquiescent, said, “ What 
is your plan, then ?” 

My plan was that we should inquire at the 
door for some fictitious person in the neighbor- 
hood, and then express our disappointment at 
not finding the family. Upon this it would be 
easy to ask for a glass of water and a moment’s 
rest: the people once seen, we could divine how 
best to proceed. “Just watch what turn matters 
take, and follow the cue I give you, Pris,” I said. 
Foolish youth! I did nét then know what a mis- 
take it is ever to place one’s self in a false po- 
sition, 

We crossed the street and ascended the mossy 
stone stairs. On. reaching the top of the first 
flight, Pris asked for what name I would inquire. 
I replied that any unusual name would serve, 
like that of the novel we had been reading, if she 
could recall it. Felix Holt? Yes, Felix Holt; 
that would do capitally. So on we went to the 
door, and ringing the bell, waited with perturbed 
minds what seemed a long interval, during which 
three or four children ran down the hill and 
gathered behind us on the porch, to our discom- 
fiture. Then came a noise of slippers shuffling 
along the inner hall. A key sounded in the lock, 
the door opened, and there stood a middled-aged 
gentleman with a thin, irate-looking face and 
sandy-red hair, his dressing - gown, slippers, and 
fumbled hair proclaiming that our call had 
awakened him from a late morning nap. He 
held the edge of the door, and surveyed us with a 
look of unamiable inquiry. 

I faltered a moment, and then said, “ Will you 
be so kind as to tell us, sir, where a Mr. Felix 
Holt lives in this neighborhood?” Of all things 
under the heavens, what do you think he answer- 
ed ” 

“Tam Mr. Feliz Holt, sir. Will you be pleased 
to come in ?”—stepping back and opening the par- 
lor door. Then, angrily, “Get away, children.” 
(The juveniles had formed in a phalanx behind us.) 

Never before, I think, in all the history of the 
globe, did such a miracle of the unexpected con- 
front two.innocent young people. But there we 
stood, Pris’s hand on my arm clutching me spas- 
modically, and my sensations quite resembling 
those one experiences in a warm bath when one 
has turned on the shower apparatus by mistake. 
Seeing that we did not enter, and noticing, prob- 
ably, the abashment of our faces, the true Mr. 
Holt advanced from the parlor door, and said, 
rather sharply: “Well, what can I do for you? 
-¥6u will excuse my. appearance; we do-not oft- 
en_receive calls so early.” é 

Pris’s hand clutehed wate pel. but I managed 
to stammer: “I hope you will excuse me, sir. 
think—you—that is, they—have-made a mistake. 
Have.you a family of: three boys-to take music 
lessens?” 


So tmuch had:I:hunted music: pupils this ques- 
tion supplied itself instinctively ; but little did ‘it 
ae situation., He replied, angrily, spite- 
fully : 


: shall have. This is some 
trick, I Buppose, neighbors have duped you 
into playing. They please their fools’ noddles 
with what they call jekes upon my bachelor life. 


Tell them that on any more of this sort of thing. 


I will have them in the police court for public 
nuisances. Tell them that, and that they’re a 
pack of meddling fools,” 

At these words the air seemed to 
and I turned quickly down the steps. We heard 
the door slam behind us, but our flight did not 
cease until we were across the street. There we 
turned to look up again. “Oh, there he is watch- 
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ing us!” cried Pris, yet frightened; “I see his 
hair at the side of that curtain.” And so we 
hastened into the next street, having seen the 
last of the little house for that day. 

All sisters who have a brother possessing a 
superior knowledge of the world, generally exer- 


cised to their disadvantage, can imagine what was. 


in store for me that day when Pris had recover- 
ed her equanimity. Moreover, after our return 
to Sacramento, my clever plan, as Pris named it, 
was extensively related by her to the neighbor- 
hood. In the family she accused me of spoiling 
the memory—the pleasantest of our lives—of our 
little picture-like house on the hill by planting 
forever in the midst of the picture the dreadful 
figure of Mr. Felix Holt. She also declared that 
my plan was a very stupid one; I ought to have 
known the same person would be living there. 
But I always held this last to be most improbable, 
and though it is indeed true, I said, that it is a 
part of probability that many improbable things 
will happen, yet in directing our actions it is 
probability, and not improbability, that we must 
look to. Which weighty sentence Pris annihi- 
lated by saying, “Some more of your cleverness, 
Mr. Wisdom !” 


THE PRATT GYMNASIUM AT 
AMHERST. 


_ Tue first college in this country to awake to 
the need of any really effective step toward pro- 
viding its students with sound bodies was Mr. 
Beecher’s alma mater—Amherst. As far back 
as 1861 President Stearns impressively set forth 
the idea that, “without the support of well-de- 
veloped bodily powers and functions, the mental 
faculties could not reach théir full development.” 
Soon the department of physical education and 
hygiene was established, and Amherst aimed by 
precept ayd practice to acquaint her students 
with the laws of health. Not a few other col- 
leges had some sort of a gymnasium even in that 
day, but the idea that a teacher was also needed 
had scarcely then dawned. Amberst early saw 
what in many quarters does not seem to be even 
yet understood, that a Sullivan or a Fitzgerald 
would be of little use in such a place—indeed, 
likely to do as much harm as good—and that 
broad and careful thought, ability to see the pu- 
pil’s lack, and skill to supply it, are as much 
needed in this as in any other important branch 
of education. So she wisely secured the services, 
not of a mere gymnast, but of a physician, who 
added to his professional knowledge an acquaint- 
ance with the methods of bodily development. 
The health of the students was to be at all times 
“an object of his special watch, care, and coun- 
sel,” and every student in college was required to 
exercise under his guidance half an hour a day at 
least four days a week. The result, as might 
have been expected, has been very gratifying. 
Mr. Beecher, in referring to it, said to the writer, 
“T hope you will visit Amherst, see Professor 
Hitcheock, get from him the record of results; it 
will delight your soul.” 

Naturally, under so sensible a plan, the build- 
ings and appliances, which did well enough at 
first, had, as the college enlarged, to give way to 
mtore roomy quarters. Young Mr. Hemenway, 
of Boston, had scarcely set the example by pro- 
viding Harvard with her world-renowned Hemen- 
way Gymnasium, when young Mr. Charles M. Pratt, 
of the well-known firm of Charles Pratt & Co.— 
an Amherst "79 man—determined to build his 
college the attractive and substantial structure 
the interior of which our readers will find sketch- 
ed on page 125, with the Sophomore Class, led by 
their captain, exercising to music, and which is 
now in daily use. 

In the basement are two large rooms, each 78 
feet by 20, and 18 feet in the clear, the one for 
ball and winter tennis, the other for bowling-al- 
leys, while the rest of this floor is taken up with 
the sparring- room, the rowing- room, the space 
for large dumb-bells, clubs, lavatory, closets, and 
bath-rooms, the latter having six full-length tubs 
and six sponge tubs. The heating apparatus, 
repair-room, and part of the machinery and ap- 
paratus are also located here. 

The great hall on the main floor is 80 feet by 
57, with a running track of twenty-five laps to 
the mile, in a gallery 11 feet above and 7 feet 
wide, stretching clear around the room. It is 
but just to Dr. Sargent, of Harvard, to add that 
this plan for the running track is of Sargent’s 
own devising. Nearly the entire floor can be 
quickly cleared, if necessary, as most of the 
apparatus is portable. On the north side is 
an extension 36 feet by 10, in which, and on all 
sides of the great hall, are placed the fixed ap- 
pliances, among which Sargent’s developing ap- 
paratus is an important factor. The extreme 
height of the room is nearly 60 feet, it being 
open clear to the roof. 

On the right, as you enter the main or west 
door, you come upon a large. dressing-room with 
some three hundred‘leghkes. From here the stu- 
dent may pass in-undress directly into a shower- 
bath room lined with ‘éméaustic tiles, where four 
shower baths, a side-bath,and douche, with water 
at any desired temperature, combine to make bath- 
ing a luxury. Stepping-from here into the “ dry- 
rub” room, with towels and extra heat, he may 


soon "have his. body:thoroughly dry before return- 


ing to his dressing-room. By-a private staircase 
he may-also reach the closets and lower. bath- 
rooms without meeting strangers or visitors who 
may be in the building. Opposite the dressing- 
room is the “statistics and examination: room,” 
where every student is examined and .measured 
in a great variety of ways, and the record kept, 
so az to show his condition, growth, and develop- 
ment from time to time, while close by is the 

r’s office. On the third floor are a three- 
table billiard-room, a “ Resort” for athletic’club 
meetings and depository of trophies, a visitors’ gul- 
lery, and the custodian’s and store rooms. East 
and south windows and an immense skylight give 


ample light to the entire building, and help to 
make ventilation swift and easy, while at night 
many gas-jets keep the whole bright and pleasant. 

The cost of this attractive and well-appointed 
building has been about $55,000, while $8000 
more have fitted it with ample and excellent ap- 
paratus. Nothing better marks the progress in 
body-culture in this country than the fact that so 
fit a house and equipment could not have been 
had even twenty years ago had the money been 
all ready to pay for them, simply because it was 
not then known just what was wanted. Put the 
best appliances of that day beside the present 
outfit, and they would seem not only antiquated 
and even ludicrous, but many of them cumbrous. 
and useless lumber, tending to deform the pupil 
rather than to give him symmetry. Sargent, Mac- 
Jaren, Gifford, Burnham, Wood, and other experi- 
enced men have given much thought to this mat- 
ter of appliances, and the result has been such a 
union of abundant strength, thoroughness of fin- 
ish, and compactness, with nearly perfect fitness, 
as to cause almost every tool in the house to en- 
tice one to use it, and to aid him to effective work. 
Put at the head of such a.well-ordered gymna- 
sium—perhaps, on the whole, a finer one to-day 
than any in all Europe—a man who joins Dr. 
Hitchcock’s character, training, and extensive ex- 
perience with his happy faculty of winning the 
affectionate regard of his pupils, and the advan- 
tage a student has in such a college over one 


_ where they have no teacher, and only a gymna- 


sium, or not even that, is great indeed. His body 

is carefully watched, educated, and built up, where 
otherwise it would be, like that of far too many 
students in our land to-day, half-built, neglected, 
and almost sure to break down under any real 
pressure long before its owner is an old man. 

The statistics kept by Dr. Hitchcock for over 
twenty years are full of interest. From the start 
he learned, what they have not even yet learned 
at Harvard, though they have at Cornell and West 
Point, that education in this branch ought to be, 
not elective, but required. With every student 
thus directly under the doctor's eye, it must soon 
appear whether he really does them any good or 
not. And appear it does. During the years from 
1861 to 1881, of the 5443 students at Amherst, 
the percentage of sickness in each class to the 
whole college ran thus: Freshmen, 29.30; Soph- 
omores, 28.28; Juniors, 23.27 ; Seniors, 19.05. 

And besides this remarkable and gratifying 
progress throughout the course, a very large per- 
centage of the sickness was owing merely to 
colds and iight maladies, serious enough, perhaps, 
to detain a fellow from recitation when he did 
not know his lesson, but for which the air of the 
ball field or the gymnasium doubtless often proved 
a tonic. But what other body of men anywhere 
can show an average loss in a whole year by 
sickness of only 2.65 days ? 

Again, out of many hundred students, of 
heights varying from under 5 feet to 6 feet 
3 inches, it was found that the men of about 
5 feet 9 in height showed the largest girth 
of chest in proportion to their height. Oddly, 
too, it appeared that the largest girth of chest did 
not accompany the greatest lung capacity. And 
of 2106 students, 95 per cent. had the right hand 
stronger than the left. : 

But, on the other hand, the average weight of 
5013 students at 213, years of age was only 
138.84 pounds, their average beight being a trifle 
under 5 feet 8 inches, their upper arms mea- 
suring but 11,4, inches in girth, and their chests 
35;4;. Now this is not heavy enough, and these 
girths are not large enough, for a well-built man 
of that height and age. Even trained till he had 
not a superfluous ounce on him, he ought to 
weigh at least ten pounds more to be fit for many 
of the more severe athletic ordeals .of the day. 
Indeed, he will find that any men of his height 
in either the Harvard or Yale university boat 
are likely to outweigh him by all of twenty or 
even twenty-five pounds, and to outmeasure 
him about the chest by all of four inches. 
Not that he needs the unusual power of these 
picked men, but his lack of more of their depth 
of make and stamina will tell against him 
in the life race if he means to show a good, 
and especially a great, daily score of downright 
work. Youths who are really students are not 
as a rule fleshy. From six to ten hours of close, 
patient thought daily take a good deal out of one, 
and often leave a pretty strong man well-nigh ex- 
hausted. Dr. Willard Parker says that a man 
ought not to spend more than eight hours a day 
at mental labor, and that he would do better work 
if he only spent six. The one-pound dumb-bells 
and the light class of work favored at Amherst 
will, under judicious direction, do a student a deal 
of good, as the figures show. But would not 
more work—and more vigorous, though not vet 
violent, work—bring him a better body for his 
purposes than he now gets? The system now in 
use does much for his present health. But does 
it go as far as it ought toward insuring ample fu- 
ture health and strength when the wear and re- 
sponsibility come, and he has his faithful profess- 
or no longer at his elbow, but must be his own 
guide and mentor? And would not more of 


_ Beecher’s depth and breadth of chest and stab 


wartness of make, or of the still more massive 
mould of a Webster, a Bismarck, or of Peter the 
Great, have increased his force and added to his 
capacity for much and hard work? Developing 
any part of the body or any limb, either to mod- 
erate or to very great strength, is a process al- 
ready familiar.to most gymnasts and to many 
athletes. The student does not want the ponder- 
ons muscles of the Greco-Roman wrestler, who 
can struggle without a moment’s rest for eight or 
ten terrible hours against a mighty foe. Neither 
does he want the delicate muscles of a jeweler. 


But he does.want that outfit and that daily train- _ 
ing most likely-to keep him provided with ample. 


vigor, and a feeling of easy equality to hi§ work 
throughout a fall lifetime. 
For the lack of such .n outfit and such train- 


' nately forgotten the subject. 
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ing, and for no other cause, one man to-day at 
seventy, of commanding ability and great ac- 
quaintance with affairs, has been forced to keep 
out of a contest which millions of his fellows 
claim would have placed him at the head of the 
government. The better outfit and better train- 
ing of a Gladstone enable him at seventy-four not 
only to manage enormous and most important 
work, but also to find time occasionally to hew 
down in one day an oak nearly four feet thick. 
The better outfit and better training of a Ban. 
croft make him, not at seventy, but at eiglitv- 
three, not only a tireless worker, but a horseman 
who thinks a three-hour ride daily a mere pastime. 
If the body of each student, not only at Amherst, 
but at every seat of learning in this land, could 
be put and kept in such shape, would not the 
gain in efficiency among the men who are to hold 
the places of trust and wide influence be incal- 
culable? The demand that the colleges, besides 
otherwise giving the student his fittest training 
mentally, should put and keep his body in the 
best shape for effective and sustained mental la- 
bor, is already heard in many parts of our land. 
The race among the colleges to meet that de- 
mand has already begun—a race in which pro- 
digious strides will be taken in the next ten years. 
And that college will win which first finds the 
maximum of bodily strength and endurance con- 
sistent with the*highest mental labor, and then 
insures that maximum to every student as he 
graduates. Messrs. Pratt and Hemenway have 
made contributions in that direction which will 
confer lasting benefit on many thousands of young 
men likely’ for the next hundred years, and the 
door is wide open in nearly every college in the 
land fortsome far-seeing, large-hearted, and full- 
handed graduate to go and do likewise. 


MAJOR-GENERAL EARLE, 


Generac Ear.r, who was killed gallantly leading 
the celebrated Black Watch Regiment in a brilliant 
charge at Berti, entered the British army as an 


, Ensign in the 17th Regiment of Foot—which 
was then quartered in Ireland—on October 17, 
. 1851, accompanied the regiment to the Crimea, 


was present at the battles of Alma and Inkerman, 
and took part with his regiment in the final suc- 
cessful assault on the Redan, in which it led, and 
lost many of its offivers. After the war the regi- 
ment was ordered to Canada, and the then Cap- 
tain £arLx was quartered for a time at Toronto, 
where he was very popular in society. It was 
there, and not in the Crimea, that he lost his eve 


from the blow of a cricket-ball, while fielding in 


that game. While in Canada lie was appointed 
to a position on General WrLLiams’s staff, when 
that officer was administrator for the government 


in Lower Canada, and accompanied him in many - 


expeditions over the plains, where many of his re- 
markable rides are still traditionally remembered. 

In 1863, on obtaMing his Lieutenant-Colonelecy, 
he returned to England, and iff 1870 he was made 
Colonel, and joined the staff of Sir Evrtyx Woop 
at Chatham. He was made a Major-General in 
October, 1880, and his name; stands on the list 
immediately after-that of the Duke of Connaught. 
On the opening of WoLskLry’s campaign against 
AraBl, General EarRLe went to Egypt, and -was 
placed in command of the base and lines of com- 
munication. He took part in this capacity in the 
battle of Tel-el-Keber, and was twice mentioned 
in official dispatches for his bravery, and received 
the thanks of both Houses. In the present cam- 
paign General Worsetty, who is skilled in thé 
selection of lieutenants, chose General Ear_e as 
one of bis aides, and assigned to him the perilous 
task of traveliing from Korti to Berber by the 


Nile route with 2500 men, which may be classed _. 


as a companion with that of Stewart. On the 
way he chastised the murdggers of the other 
‘“(rorDON’s Stewart,” and accomplished the ob- 
ject for which he gave his life. General Earre 
was about fifty-six, a nephew of the English 
judge of high distinction of that name, stood 
near six feet, of slight figure, and a gay and gal- 
lant mien. He has been frequently a visitor to 
New York, a guest of the Evprett, and was much 
liked at the clubs here. He nay be remembered 
also by frequenters of the Pec,uot, in whose neigh- 
borhood, during the summer of 
soine time. 


LORD ROSEBERY. 


Ir has for some yéars been evident that Lord 
ReseBery was destined to play an important part 
in British politics, He is only thirty-eight, and 
the distrust of yoting men in high places has been 
one of the traditions of British polities which the 
career of the two Pitts has not sufficed to over- 
come. Nevertheless, Lord Rosesery’s promotion 
to the cabinet, which has just now come in the 
shape of an appointment as Lord Privy Seal, in 
place of Lord Cartinerorp, will be accepted as 
rather a deferred than a premature advancement. 
Lord Rosepery’s cleverness has made him ad- 
mired, and his geniality of disposition has made 
him well liked, on both sides of the Atlantic, for 
he has made two extended visits, if not more, to 
this country. In addition to his intrinsie quali- 
ties, he acquired, by his matriage to Miss [Han- 
NAH Roruscuicp, the advantage of wealth, which 
nowhere counts for more than in the politics of 
Great Britain. Lord Rosesery’s own political 
creed is not very well defined, beyond a hearty 
and‘unswerving devotion to Mr. GLapstone ; and 
there was some point in the sarcastic compliment 
Lord Beaconsriep paid one of his early speeches 
in the House of Lords by saying that it was a very 
clever speech, of which he himself had unfortu- 
In the memorable 
Mid-Lothian canvass Lord Rosgpery was thie 
Most conspicuous and effective adherent of the 
Prime Minister; and of late he has exhibited a 
warm and intelligent interest in the subject of 
imperial federation. 


1862, he passed. 
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WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes that foreigners in It- 
aly are hated. He must be blind. Any American 
who has put up at an Italian hotel, and who was 
apparently from this country and in good circum- 
stances, must recall the landlord’s eager welcome 
and unscrupulous esteem. And does not every- 
body know what price the Italian brigands set 
upon every foreigner they catch ? 

New York boys and girls have reason to be 
-apnoyed by the ponds in Central Park. It takes 
half a winter to freeze them, and no sooner is the 
work done than the icy covering vanisits in the 
thaw of a single night. The winters seem to be 
growing warmer. Years ago it was possible to 
go skating in the Park several times between 
Uctober and April. 


The wind blows harder on the top of Mount 
Washington, according to the Signal Service men, 
than in any known spot in the world. A velocity 
of 180 miles an hour has been recorded there. 


. On Pike’s Peak 100 miles an hour is the highest 


velocity recorded, and in this city a heavy gale is 
the name applied to a wind blowing forty-five 
miles an hour. 


_A writer of fiction in Boston says that in Mount 
Desert “a couple start off for a long walk. -When 
they come to a very large bowlder they separate, 
and in passing imprint a kiss on the bowlder. 
They then continue on until they come to & small- 
er bowlder, over whic h they lefin, and the boulder 
kisses the other one.” 


Eighty-nine divorces were granted in Scotland 
last year. Twenty-one divorces were grantéd in 
Philadelphia on a recent Saturday. . In announ- 
cing the latter fact a Philadelphia newspaper 
says: “It wasn’t an extraordinarily good day 
either. The market for this staple commodity 
is very active, the demand is good, and raw ma- 
terial is abundant. Prices are unchanged, and 
the prospect for spring trade was never better.” 


A bank in Orange County suspended payment 
recently. It suspended payment simply because 
the clock of the: time lock on the safe door, 
which was set t6draw the bolts at nine o'clock, 
ran down at six. It was five days before the 
bank was able to resume payment. There are 
several skilled gentlemen in this town who could 
have got into the safe much more quickly, though 
it is doubtful whether the opening of the safe 
by them would have enabled the bank to resume. 


It is proposed in Spain to start a fleet of ships, 
representing all maritime nations, from the little 
port of Palos, in Spain,on August 3, 1892, the four- 
hundredth anniversary of the sailing of Colum- 
bus, and te have the fleet sail to San Salvador 
over the route taken by the great discoverer. - It 
will not be incumbent upon the fleet to take as 
long a time as Columbus took in getting there. 


The JZansiers’ Gazette, of Vienna, declares that 
during the recent cholera epidemic in Italy tan- 
ners were not attacked by the disease, and that the 
epidemic was less severe in towns which con- 
tained tanneries than in towns which contained 
none. It will be remembered that the grave- 
digger in Hamlet remarked upon the impervious- 
ness of the tanner under other circumstances. 


A bill before the Minnesota Legislature pro- 
vides for the issue of five-dollar licenses to 
such persons as may be able to prove to village 


’ trustees, town superintendents, or city aldermen 


that they are only moderate drinkers, and that 


their families will not be made to suffer through | 


their indulgence. K is awful to think of the 
consequences of the burden of such an examina- 
tion placed, say, upon the aldermen of this town. 
They would be busier than the juggler who keeps 
fifteen balls agoing, and doubtless would go mad 
before they could make a perceptible beginning. 
Of course the license would be carried around, 


_like a passport ma Russian town, and would 


serve as a voucher of respectability; and the 
drunkards and teetotalers not provided with li- 
cénses would be scorned and watched with sus- 
picion on every band. 


Dead whales are not washed up exclusively on 
-the shore of Long Island. One was found strand- 
ed recently on the banks of the Severn. 
seventy feet long, and weighed more than forty 
tons. It was the biggest whale stranded on Brit- 
ish shores within the memory of men now living. 


A Japanese village is on exhibition in London. 
It is populated by one hundred Japs, who exercise 
their vocations as they doat home. You can see 
Japanese housekeeping, buy in Japanese shops, 
have Japanese tea, and get your hair cut by a 
Japanese maiden who never says a word during 
the operation. There is a temple with priests, 
and a theatre, and Japanese children are running 
about all the time. 


By a stroke of dcbtlerchie the New York World 
used to spell the word “ hauling” without the “u” 
—thus, “haling.” By another stroke of some 
sort a Western newspaper puts the word up ‘with 
a “w.” It says, “The police propose to arrest 
all persons hawling ice who have not obtained a 
proper license as provided for by the city ordi- 


” 
- Bance. 


The United States Post-office makes money for 
‘ the government, but it is not profitable in every 
State. It is reported that the in 


* is $407,000, and in Georgia $320 


A humane blacksmith in Nevada has built a 
cart with the axles bent so that the horse is di- 
rectly under it, sleitered from sun and wind. 


It was’ 
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The driver sits in front, and other passengers 
sidewise on seats running lengthwise over the 
horse’s back. - There is, of course, a steering ap- 
paratus, and also an arrangement with a wide 
band under the horse, so that in going dowpn-hill 
that animal can be lifted bodily off his feet and 
given rest, while the whole outfit “coasts.” And 
the lifting-machine comes into use if the horse 
tries to run away, as a turn of the crank leaves 
him working. his legs in the air to no purpose 
whatever. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 


AS AN APPETIZER. 
De. Morris Howard City 
am greatly pleased with it as a toate; | au agree- 
able and a good appetizer.” —{ Adv 


HOW PALE YOU ARE! 

Is frequently the exclamation of one lady to another. 
The fact is pot a pleasant one to have mentioned, but 
still the act ne be a kindly one, for it sete the one 
addressed to thi my es ses her of the fact that 
she is not in good and leads her to seck a 
reason therefor. Pallor is almost always attendant 
npon the first stages of consumption. system is 
enfeebled, and the blood is impoverished. Dr. Pierce's 
“Golden Medic! Discovery will act as a tonic upon 
the system, will enrich the impoverished blood, and 
restore roses to the cheek.—[Adv.} 


BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 

For Conghas, Sore Throat, Asthma, Catarrh, and 
other diseases of the Bronchial Tubes, no more useful 
article can be found than “‘ Brown's Bronchial Troches.” 
Sold only in boxes. Price 2% cents.—({Adv.) 


BURNETT'S COCOAINE 
Promotes a Vigorous and Healthy Growth of the Hair. 
It has been used in thousands of cases where tbe hair 
was coming ~~ has never failed to arrest its decay. 
Use Bounett’s vontne Extraors—the best.—{ Ado. 


Tarr be nsed. Dr. Patent Electric 

it .A sure cure for Nervoue Debility, Weakness 
of Body and Mind, &c. Write for mphiet, free. 
Dr. P. Youne, 445 Canal Street, N. Y.—[A dv.) 


“THE BUNTLING BALL.” 

It is not often that such writers as Dr. Hotes, 
Hawtnoenr, Have, Joun Hay, Epear Faworrr grow 
#0 enthusiastic over a book as they seem to have grown 
over this latest sensation.—{ Adv.) 


Best qnality Seal - skin English 
dressed, newest styles, prices down. C.C, 
M’f'r, 108 ince St. Send for Ill'd Price-List. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 
Mas. Winsiow’s Sooruine Syrur should always be 
used for children teething. It soothes the ae -\4 
ens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind coli 
the best remedy for diarrheea. 25c. a bottle. wy “ty 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Warranted absolutely 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 


admirably adapted for tnvalids as 
well as for persons in health. — 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


BAKER & Cf, Dorchester, Mass 
Ayer’s 


may be relied upon for relief in all dis- 
eases of the throat and lungs; and, for the 
speedy cure of severe Colds or Coughs, it 
has no equal. E. J. Downes, Bonneau’s, 
Berkeley Co., S. C., writes: “Some time 
ago I contracted, by exposure, a severe 
Coki and Cough. After two or three 
months, I began to think there would be 
no change for the better. My attention 
being directed to Aver’s Cherry Pectoral, 
I procured a bottle, and began taking it. It 


Cured My Cough 


before the first bottle was used, and T 
rapidly recovered my health.” <A. J. 
Davis, Atchison, Kans., writes: “This 
spring I took a severe Cold, which settled 
on my lungs. In three days it became 
most difficnit and painful for me to 
breathe. As soon as possible I got a 
bottle of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and was 
promptly relieved and cured by its use.” 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


For sale by all Druggists. 


to sell Robber St Free catal 
IT PAYS oO se r 


THIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL 
STATEMENT 


OF THE 


Connecticut Mutual 
LIFE 


Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Net Assets, January 1, 1884, $51,215,581.82 


Reorivep 1834, 


.For Interest and Rents, 2,777,229.57 


Profit and Loss, 17,347.91 7,502,014.90 


$58, 717,506.22 


-DISBURSED IN 1884. 


To 

For claims by death 

and matured en- 

dowments, 
Surplus returned 

to policy-holders, 1,158,603.28 
Lapsed and Sur- 

rendered Policies, 816,475.17 


Tortat To $5,512,306.63 
Expenses: 
Commiesions to Agents, Sal- 
aries, Medical Examiners’ 
fees, Printing, Advertising, 
Legal, Real Estate, and all 


$8,542,223. 18 


834, 270.05 
$6,499,845.73 


Batancr Net Assrra, Deo. 81, 1884,  $52,217,750.49 


SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. 


Loans npon Real Estate, first lien...... $27,096,682. 82 
Loans upon Stocks and Bonde......... 
Premium Notes on Policies in force.... 2,624,723.57 
Costof Real Estateowned bytheComp’y, 11,755,783.58 


Cost of United States Registered Bonds, 99, 125.00 
Cost of State and City Bonda.......... 2,2939,684.58 
Coat of other 7,216,558.70 
Cost of Bauk Stock... 122,761.00 
Cost of Railroad Stock...............++ 26,000.00 
Balance due from Agents.............- 3,320.60 
$52,217, 750.49 
App 
Interest due and accrned, $1,021,652.71 
Rents accrued............ 18,777.03 
Market value of stocks and 
bonds over cost......... 119,945.95 
Net premiums in course of 
collection, Nonr. 
Net deferred quarterly and 
semi-annual premiums, 51,906.73 
$1,212,292 42 


Grose Assrrs, December $1, 1834,  $58,430,08z.¥1 
Lia BILITIKs 
Amount required to re-in- 
sure all outstanding pol- 
icies, net, assuming 4 per 
cent. interest............ $48,418,419.00 
Additional reserve by Com- 
pany’s Standard, 8 per 
cent. on policies issued 


since April 1, 1882...... 73,834.00 » 
All other liabilities. ...... 815,955.34 
$49,308, 208. 84 
by Company's Standard........ $4,121,824.87 


Scuxpivs by Conn. Standard, 4 per cent.. 4,196,658.57 
by N.Y. Standard,43¢ perct.,over 7,800,000.00 


Ratio of expenses of management to receipts 


8.7 per cent. 
Policies: in force Dec. 81, 1884, 62,934, in- 
«co $152, 230,685.00 


JACOB L. GREENE, President. 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Vice-President. 
WILLIAM G. ABBOT, Secretary. 
D. H. WELLS, Actuary. 


MILLER & SMITH, 


General Agents for New York City, Long Island, and 
New Jersey, 


1 Watt Srreer, Cor. Broapway, 
NEW YORE CITY. 


VOLUME XXIX., No. 1470. 


The Famous sh Custard Powder — Produces 
ARD WITHOUT at HALF 


E COST AND TROUBL 


BIRD'S =: x 
cents, 3 


A GREAT 
LUXURY. 
Inventors and Manuf & Sons, 


Birmingham, 


PASTRYS EVANS & SHOWELL, Philadelphia, P 
& 21 Park Pl., N. ¥., Sole A U's a” 
SWEETS? will Mail Free, on receipt o address, * Pas. 


Mailed try & Sweers,” a little work containing 
Practical Hints & Original Recipes for Tasty 
mc’: } Dishes for the Dinner and Supper table. 

“1 owe my 
Restoration 
Health 


and Beauty 
to the 
CUTICURA 
REMEDIES.” 


Testimor in! 
Boston icu). 


[ Humors, Eruptions, 
Itching Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and 
fantile Humors cured by the Curioura Remevira. 

CoTriovea Reso.vent, the new blood pnritier 
cleanses the blood ann pemyeretion of impnrities and 
poisonous elementa, thus removes the cause, 

Curitouga, the great Skin Cure, inetantly allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
heals Ulcers and Sores, and restores the H air. 

Cutioura Soap, an exqnisite Skin Beantifier and 
Toilet Requisite, pros from is indis- 

neable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Huamors, 

in Chapped and Oily Skin. 

Curiovra Remapirs are absolutel re, and the 
only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin : Beamin 

Sold everywhere. Caticura, 50 cents; com 
2 cents; Rerolvent, $1 

Porrern Dave anp Co,, Boston. 


Burnaby’s Ride to Khiva. 


A Ride to Khiva: Travels and Adventures in 
Central Asia. By Frep Burnapy (Captain 
Royal Horse Guards). With Portrait, Maps, and 
an Appendix, containing, with other informa- 
tion, a Series of March-routes, Compiled from a 
Russian Work. pp. 404. 12mo, Cloth, $2.00. 
(New Edition.) 


Whiris us along almost as ewiftly and gayly as the 
story of Gil Blas, yet when we lay it duwn we find 
ourselves appri of much that is new and signal 

respecting a most interesting country. * * * A vivid 
and a mastery of crisp, bright English. 

Captain Barnaby’s story is teld in a dashing, off- 
hand style. * * * The descriptions in this book are 
and pleasin the reader ie carried along 

the freshness and dash of the anthor’s style. From 
the first ere & te | to the last there is not a dul line to be 
found. — 

is work is a - addition to the library of 
travel in Central Asia, presenting a variety of novel 
information, apart from the style 
of ite composition.. Captain Burnaby is « rare mas- 
ter of descriptive writing. With noa aA... of hia- 
mor, be ie alive to the comic aspect of things; his 
mind is always on “yf alert, and his han never 
wearies; his language is that of life, not of bouks.— 
N. ¥. Tribune, 


The above work sent by 
of the price. 


Harprr'’s mailed, postage prepaid, 
on receipt of Ten Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 


A and 
Fruit Lozenge 
pation, 


of appetite, bile, head- 


hemorrhoids, cereb- 
GRILLON, 
Froprieens 


rue Rambatea o, Paria. 
Sold by all 
unlike and the 
- 
ble to take, and a tation. por inter- 


feres with 


OK BITTERS,*? THE OLD- 
est and Best Stomach Bitters known— 


and Pints. lL. FUNK 


ufacturer and Proprietor, 78 
N.Y. P.O. Box.1029. 


AT HOME. 


If you want something that will be by such of 
the as sing, or “play on or find 
pleasure in hearing Music, it may be well anyone ee 


Franklin Square 
Song Collection. 
It is safe to predict that as soon as it becomes known 
it will have an immense sale, ~w will oe be found 
wherever Harper's Weekly, Monthly, Basar and 
Young People are found— at is to say everywher.. 
Because of this book there will be better and more who'e- 
some singing and more of it in American homes than ever 
before.—Literary World 
No. 1—Two Hundred 200 Songs and Hymns, 40 cts. 
No. 2—Two Hundred {$00 and Hymus, 60 cts. 
For Sale by Booksellers and News-Dealers Everywhere. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Seeds Civen. Away! 


A PACKAGE Mixed Flower Seeds (400 kind 

8 Goins, all @stampe Tell all r 
G. Park, Fannetteburg. 

oe Write now. This notice will appear but t 


2 ayy 
Taxns........ 
é BAKER’S 
| 
| 
cal. It is deliciqns, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
~ 
Faecal uneg or their medicinal properties, an 
its ineness ~ To be had in 
| 
| 


FEBRUARY 21, 1885. 


HARPER'S 


| Lie 


a” 
* 


=- 


ITT 


THE 
BEST TON x * 


This medicine, combining Iron with pnre 
veeciable tonics, quickly and 


leed, Chilis and — 
It is an unfailing remedy for Diseases of th 
and J 


idneys 
It is invaluable for Diseases pecu 
Women, and all who lead lives. 


lieves Heartburn and Belching, and <2 
ens the muscles and nerves. 

For Intermittent Fevers, Lassitude, Lack of 
Energy, &c., it has no equal. 

az The genuine has above trade mark and 
crossed red lines on wrapper. e no other 
Made only by BROWN CHERICAL CO., RALTINORE, BD 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. Finest and cheapest Meat Flavoring 
Stock for wr Made and Sauces. 
Annnal Sale, 8, jars. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF ry An invainable tonic. “Is a anccess 
and a boon for — nations should feel grate- 
ful. See “ Med reas,” Lancet,” &c. 

Genuine only with a fac-simile of Baron Liehig’s 
Signature in Bine Ink across the Label. The 
title “Baron Licbig” and photograph having 
been largely used by dealers with no connection 

with Baron Liebig, the public are informed that 
: So Company alone can offer the article 
th Baron Liebig’s guarantee of genuineness. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers,Grocers, 
and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United States 
(wholesale only), C. DAVID & CO., 9 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, Engiand. 


Sold wholesale in New York by PARK & TILFORD, 
SMITH & MERRALL, & 


NOTICE TO THE CLERGY. 


We take pleasure in annonncing that the first sup- 
plementary volame to “ M‘Clintock & Strong’s Cyclo- 
pedia” was issned November 15, 1884 

Comparatively few of the subjects treated in the 
Sapplement will be foand in any other cyclopedia, 
whether general or special. Thus it will be a very 
desirable companion, not only to the main work, but 
to every other of the kind. 

We shall be pleased to hear from any who have as- 
sisted in the canvass of the work itself,with a view to 
taking an agency for the Sapplement. The large cir- 
culation of the previoas volumes of “ M‘Clintock & 
Strong’s Cyclopedia” should satisfy all concerned 
that the canvass will be remunerative. 

The Supplement will be uniform with the set, and 
will be sold to subscribers only at the following 
prices: Le., Cloth, $5 00; Sheep, $6 00; Half Moroc- 
Co, $8 00 per vol. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
IIARPER & BROTHERS, Feawxuin N. ¥ 


SPRING NOVELTIES. 


We are now exhibiting an invoice of 
Special Novelties for Retail, viz.: Striped 
and Faney Effects in Brocade Velvets, 
Foulards, Printed India Pongees, Plain 
Colored Corahs, &c. 


AS 19th ot. 


Y's 
x 


i tains iil 
act 


_DIM.FERRY 


War Volumes of Harper's Weekly 


Are now entirely out of print and the plates have 
been deatroyed. 

We wonld call the attention of those who have not 
the files_.of Harper's Weekly during the War to “ Har- 
per’s Pictorial History of the Rebellion,” same size 
pages as the Weekly, containing 1000 of the illnstrations 


| that appeared in Harper's Weekly during the War. 


2 vols. Price, delivered, free of express 
charges: Cloth, $14; Half Turkey Morocco, 


SOLD _BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY. 


McDONNELL BROS., 
313 Dearborn St., Chicago, ; 
25 East 14th St., New York, N. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
in MARCH iat, OUR 


GGORGUINETTE) 


MAMMOTH CATALOGUE LANTERNS, 
HARBACH ORGAN CO. PuILAD'A, PA. 


SUM TYPE WRITER Practica 


WEEKLY. 


“TAMMANY HALL IS GOING TO THE INAUGURATION. "— News. 
THEY CAN'T HELP THEMSELVES. 


(OF THE PARIS FACULTY 


OF MEDICINE) 
Hygienical 4% 


Preparations. 


DOCTEUR PIERRE’S 


SOLD 


_ 8 Place de 1l’Opera, Paris. 
New York, Wholesale, 42 Murray Street. 


Invaluable for the Freshness and 
Gar Beauty of the Complexion 


CELEBRATED 


PREPARED WITH BISMUTH. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Novellos Cheap Music! 


NOVELLO, EWER, & CO., of London. 
American Branch, 129 Fifth Ave., New York, 
Invite attention of Charch and Sunday School Secieties 
to their very assortment of Christmas Music, pub- 
lished in au orm for ular nee, including 70 Carols 
by Stainer, at 5c. each ; same in three volumes at 5c. 

each. 10 Christmas Hymne. with tanes from the Hymn- 
ary, at 6c. Christmas Anthems at 5c», 6c., and 10c. each. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


BRAUTIF 


tr v ice, all 
OTHER VARIETIES ig FOR FORS 4 


$162 BREECH-LOADER 


Guaranteed Steel Barrels, Side 
Lever —. Bar (Front Action) 
arranted good shooter 


ornosale. Only Gals O16. “Our Famous Number 2l, 


$15 _MUZZLE-LOADER HOW $12 


Bend stamp for {hustrated catalogue of Guns, Knives, Watches. 
P. POWELL & 180 Main Cincinnati, 


everything 


OUR ILLUSTRATEO CATALOGUE FOR 1885, OF 


fall of valuable nae 
to cover postage cents). 


35 & 37 CORTLANDT STREET, 


Co., 


NEW YORK. 


SELF-ACTING 
Parlor and Garden 


FOUNTAINS, 


with Aquarium and 


FLOWER STANDS. 


Greatest Novelty out. 
Every Fountain is war- 
. ranted. Agents wanted 
everywhere. Send for 
catalogne. Also, largest 
assortment, wholesale 
and retail, in Piano 
Stools, Piano Covers 
and Scarfs, Lambre- 
ae Mantelboards, 
orticres, all Fancy Dec- 
orations, Art Embroid- 
eries, Flags and Banners. 


T.F. 
Art Embroidery 
108 East 14th St., N. Y. 


“PALM. ‘KOSMEO, 


reventing and eradicating WRINKLES, for 
PRES RVING the SKIN, keeping it smooth and free 
from pimples and blackheads. 


able to do one half what PALM KOSMEO can do. 
Use it ou the little faces and hands ti:at are exposed 
to the rough wind; and yon will be tanvinced ot ite 
merits a that it is “worth ita weight in gold.” 
Price, $1 and $24 box. Can be sent by muil. 


Onr Perfection Electric Bell” em- 
bodies the latest improvements in 
electrical alarms. It is transportabie, 
complete, durable, relinbie, and, in 
sick-rooms, almost indi=pensable. 
You can put it ap yourself. Four 
dollars only. Send for Circular. 4 
E. G. HAMMER & , 52 Nazean St., N. Y. 


LOVERS OF MU SIO 


By scnding $2.00 to the NATIONAL PUBLISHING 
CU., 20 EXCLIANGE PLACE, NEW YORK, will re- 
ceive a superb and handsomely bound Music Foli: i” 
containing 250 full-quarto-size pages of Choice Inetro- 
mental and Operatic Music, Songs, Dances, &c., and 
will also receive each month, by mail, for one year, 
copies of all the Elegant, New, and Popular Sleet 
Music as published by them. 


Lundborg’s Perfume, Edenia. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Maréchal Niel Rose. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Alpine Violet. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Lily of the Valley. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR 
GEN. BEAUREGARD’S 
MILITARY OPERATIONS. 


This work is regarded by the ablest reviewers, North 
and Svunth, as the most-valuable contribution to the 
history of ‘the War from Sonthern sources, Its sale 
is steadily increasing in all sections. . 


ALSO FOR 


THE WORLD’S OPPORTUNITIES 


AND 
HOW TO USE THEM. 


This work will interest the A 
nfaciurer, the Mechanic, the Mine mer, the Professions! 
Man, Woman, Yuuth, the Artist, the Capitalier, aud 
the Laborer. It also shows where the beat chances 
for snecess in life are to be met. It conitains over Guo 
pages, embracing 150 subjects, and is illustrated with 
48 full pages of the finest engravings. 

Fur particulars, address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 


Everything can 
said in its praise, as nothing ever known has 


uitarist, the Man- 


= === | SSS BF =. “<= 
BROWNS 
: EVERYWHERE. 4 
| 
| | | 
to | 
ocs not Injure the cause ache,or and the Skin. | 
produce constipation—other Iron medicines do | he - 
CHARLES FAY, 
| THE Perfumer, | 
yp © Rae de la Paix, | 
MOST PARIS. 
— 
| 
RICE POWDER | 
| | 
| 
prices, 
| at 
| 
SES 
reat and distributing 
all Offices. 
| 
YTHING FOR CARDEN,” 
, containing three. 
and P taste, wi m 
of last season sent 
HENDERSO 


